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PREFACE 


This little book is an expansion of a lecture of 
the same name which I have used quite generally both 
as an Extension lecture and in my campus courses at 
the University of Washington. I have written it 
primarily because I wished my students to have a 
fuller statement than I could give them orally of the 
principles which seem to me to underly my teaching, 
and which I believe to be fundamental to the intelli- 
gent study of literature. I hope it may be useful to 
other teachers also, as well as to the general reader 
who likes to think about what he reads. 

What follows in these pages is an attempt on 
my part to formulate some of the most important 
ideas that I have been slowly developing for myself, 
through all my reading and all my teaching. Quite 
possibly there is much here that will not seem valid 
to others. But it is all valid for me. I find in prac- 
tice that no critical standards mean anything to me 
except those which I myself have worked out. I 
have no reason to suppose that I am singular in this. 
Therefore I plan to use this book, not at all to force 
my ideas upon others, but simply to make them 
aware that there is such a thing as critical theory in 
the world, and if possible to set them to work con- 
structing one for themselves. Whether their theory 
finally agrees with mine or not, is of very little im- 
portance. As Gamaliel Bradford has observed, what 
people think “‘is of little consequence, provided one 
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has taken even a little step in the enormous task of 
making them think at all.” 

Miss Geraldine Farrar, who has said so many 
ripe and pungent things about art, once remarked 
that a singer who hopes to interest her audience must 
‘“‘mercilessly” reveal her personality. ‘“There is no 
other way.’’ Nor is there, I believe, for the teacher. 
There are many personalities in the world that I 
admire much more than I admire my own—Miss 
Farrar’s, for example—but I have never hesitated in 
teaching to reveal my own, for that—as in the classi- 
cal example of the Irishman’s dog—is all I have, and 
it is either that or nothing. I have very little faith in 
the possibility of my being able to interest others in 
any piece of writing in which I am not very much 
interested myself. Whether the self-revelation in this 
book approaches the merciless or not, I really cannot 
say. But I have drawn very freely on my own ex- 
periences, and even more freely on my emotions, for 
it seemed to me that only in that way could I even 
approach success in what I was trying to do. This 
is my book. For my purpose, none other would 
serve. If this were not the case, I might simply have 
put in an order at the book store for one of the 
numerous (some of them, doubtless much better) 
books on the study of literature that are already on 
the market, and thus saved myself the trouble of 
writing and publishing this one. I have taken my 
illustrations quite frankly from the things that hap- 
pen most to interest me. If the number drawn from 
the theatre and from acting seems excessive for a book 
on literature, I can only reply that I have loved the 
theatre ever since I learned to talk, and I can hardly 
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think of existing at all in a theatreless world. Con- 
sequently the actor illuminates many things for me 
for which possibly you go to the philosopher. It 
may be that your experience is much deeper and pro- 
founder than mine. But so long as we are both 
honest, we need not quarrel about the matter. 

I do not, however, wish to be understood as 
claiming any abnormal amount of originality for my- 
self. I have been influenced by many, so many that 
in some cases it would be entirely impossible for me 
to attempt to trace my “‘sources.’”” Two general 
acknowledgments, however, it is a pleasure to make. 
One is to Mr. J. B. Kerfoot’s book, How to Read 


(Houghton Mifflin Company, 1916), which is by 
far the most profound and most stimulating analysis 


of the process of reading that I have ever seen. The 
other acknowledgment I make, in a way, in my dedi- 
cation. I count it one of the greatest privileges I have 
thus far enjoyed that I studied at the University of 
Chicago under Professor Edith Rickert, who did more 
to stimulate my thinking along the lines suggested in 
this book than anyone else I have ever known. A 
great scholar, a great teacher, a great personality is 
Miss Rickert—and the combination is rare indeed. I 
think she will recognize some of her ideas in the 
following pages, but I am afraid they are presented in 
so imperfect a form that she will not care to lay claim 
to any of them. There are some things here with 
which I know she will sharply disagree. Certainly 
she is not in any measure responsible for any of the 
poor things my book may contain. Nevertheless it 
is a pleasure to me to write her name here. 
EDWARD WAGENKNECHT 
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COAMTeR 1 
WHAT IS LITERATURE? 


In attempting a definition of literature, we must 
not fail to distinguish between the broader and the 
narrower use of the term. If you were to pay a visit 
to the office of the nearest railroad company and ask 
‘for the literature referring to certain excursions, you 
would doubtless receive a considerable quantity of 
printed matter. And, especially if you were at that 
time engaged in planning a trip, much of this “‘liter- 
ature’ would doubtless provide very interesting read- 
ing. In this loose, general sense, the term is perhaps 
best and most widely illustrated in the name of the 
periodical, The Literary Digest. Now The Literary 
Digest is not devoted to literature, in the sense in 
which I use the word in the title of this book. It 
is simply a general, world-wide summary of what is 
currently finding its way into print. 

One of the great problems with which the lite- 
rary critic in our day has to deal is how to make 
a distinction between what is literature and what is 
merely reading matter. Never before in history has 
there been such an astonishing number of books 
printed as today. Many of them are devoted purely 
to informational purposes. Some of them aim merely 
to preserve records of one kind or another. ‘The vast 
majority are designed to serve no more than a tem- 
porary purpose. Only a small percentage, compara- 
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tively speaking, are, or even pretend to be, literature. 

On first consideration, it might seem easy to 
make the distinction. We may say: That which is 
well written is literature; that which is badly written 
is not literature. Buta little reflection will soon con- 
vince us that this criterion will not hold. William 
James’s Psychology is a much better written book 
than Eleanor H. Porter’s Pollyanna. Yet it is not 
literature, for it was not written for a literary pur- 
pose. Pollyanna was. Whether it succeeds or not is 
quite another question, and one which need not con- 
cern us at this point. 

In short, literature is not necessarily good writ- 
ing, nor is non-literature necessarily bad writing. 
After we have distinguished between literature and 
non-literature, we shall find that we have next to dis- 
tinguish between good literature and bad. ‘There is 
much more bad literature in the world than good. 

The best definition of literature—or, for that 
matter, of art in general, for the creative process is 
essentially the same in all the arts—that I know, is 
one which, so far as I am aware, I made for myself: 
Art is the distilled essence of life. Not life itself, but 
a selection from life, somehow re-charactered in the 
mind of the writer, somehow transformed through 


the addition to itself of something that is not life 
at all.? 


‘Much American criticism is based on a wholly false analogy 
between literature and life. Even those who should know better 
often quite carelessly take it for granted that art is nothing more 
than an imitation of life. There is a masterly discussion of the 
whole question in the article on ‘“‘Literature and Life’ in Pro- 
fessor E. E. Stoll’s Shakespeare Studies (Macmillan, 1927). 
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Life. That, it seems to me, is the word to 
which we need to hold fast if we would touch the 
distinguishing quality of literature. The artists of 
the world have always been outstandingly lovers of 
life——interested in existence for its own sake, in James 
Huneker’s fine phrase, ‘‘yes-sayers’’ to human experi- 
ence. “That is one reason why artists have frequently 
seemed shocking to those whose interest was restricted 
to some particular phase or aspect of life, instead of 
responding spontaneously to the whole splendid 
comedy. 

It may be misleading at this stage to say that 
literature can be distinguished from non-literature by 
the absence of specific purpose; yet I venture the asser- 
tion nevertheless. Darwin wrote The Origin of 
Species to propound a certain theory regarding the de- 
velopment of life on this planet. Professor Samuel 
Ives Curtiss wrote The Religion of the Semites to 
explain certain primitive religious customs which it 
is necessary to keep in mind in order to understand 
the Hebrew Bible. Mr. Arthur Hornblow wrote his 
History of the Theatre in America for the purpose of 
giving Americans a coherent and comprehensive ac- 
count of how their theatre developed. These books 
are not literature. But why did Cervantes write Don 
Quixote? Why did Flaubert write Madame Bovary? 
Why did Virginia Woolf write To the Lighthouse? 
These questions cannot be answered in anything like 
the same direct and unequivocal way.' 


"The actual process of creation in literature is not discussed 
in these pages, for this is a subject on which theorizing is use- 
less. It can be understood at all only through the study of 
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Fundamentally, I believe, every piece of litera- 
ture that has ever been written has proceeded from the 
desire of the writer to communicate life-experience. 
It may be a very low order of experience, as in the 
penny dreadful, or it may be a very high order of 
experience, as in the Oedipus Rex. But this is funda- 
mental: A human being has had an experience, either 
in the world of men or in the world of his own 
dreams. For some reason or other, he feels within 
himself the urge to share that experience with others. 
This he does, if he happen to be a poet,’ through the 
medium of words. 

Thus, in a way, the man of letters does have a 
purpose, but it is a purpose of a different and much 
less specific sort than that of the informational writer 
or the preacher. It is simply the communication of 
experience for its own sake. And until somebody 
succeeds in defining, satisfactorily and comprehen- 
sively, the “purpose” of life, it will not be possible 
to define, any more completely or more definitely 
than I have done it here, the ‘“‘purpose’’ of literature. 


specific examples. Two recent very distinguished books have 
attempted just such analyses, and they are books which no student 
of literature should miss: J. Middleton Murry, Keats and 
Shakespeare (Oxford University Press, 1925), and John Liv- 
ingston Lowes, The Road to Xanadu (Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1927). 


*I use the word “‘poet’’ here not as ‘‘one who writes 
verses,’ but rather to designate any creator in literature, what- 
ever the specific form his writing may take. The word means 
maker. Wherever creative imagination is present, we find a poet; 
where it is wholly lacking, no amount of technical skill in versi- 
fying can justify us in using that proud word! It will be re- 
membered that just after the World War, Blasco-Ibanez referred 
to Woodrow Wilson as the greatest poet of our time. 
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It must be clear, then, that personality and the 
expression of personality are fundamental in litera- 
ture. In a textbook on geometry, the personality of 
the writer need not appear, for such a book is con- 
cerned solely with the communication of facts which 
are equally true for everybody. But the poet can 
never give you universal truth: he can give you only 
so much of the truth as one man has been able to 
see. Ideas expressed in literature are vitalized only 
as they are passed through the personality of the 
writer. That is why literature is so much more in- 
teresting than philosophy. Zola defined art as ‘‘a 
corner of Nature seen through a personality.”’ The 
unprejudiced view cannot exist here. But what the 
artist lacks in universality, he makes up in intensity. 

And where personality enters, it must, of course, 
inevitably bring passion along with it. The great 
writer speaks for humanity, to be sure, but he cer- 
tainly does not accomplish this through refusing to 
speak for himself. “That would make insincerity the 
foundation of literary greatness. I have pointed out 
elsewhere’ that the great actor achieves versatility, not 
as has sometimes been supposed, through reducing 
himself to pulp and then building up a fresh char- 
acter from the ground, but rather through enlarging 
his nature until, by means of his sympathetic com- 
prehension, he understands a much wider segment of 
life than actually falls within his own daily experience. 
That does not for a moment imply that the actress 
who plays courtesans must be a courtesan herself, but 


'Cf. my Lillian Gish, An Interpretation (University of 
Washington Book Store, 1927). 
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it does mean that she must be able to understand and 
to sympathize with the courtesan’s point of view. 
When Browning’s Fifine at the Fair was published, 
a great many honest people were genuinely shocked. 
Robert Browning, the revered poet, he whose life 
with Elizabeth Barrett had been one of the greatest 
and noblest pictures of constancy and true love in 
modern times—how could he consent to let loose 
such immoral doctrine into the world! But Brown- 
ing could never understand why it was immoral to 
be able to understand the point of view of those who 
happened to be wrong. Browning was human; his 
character here was thoroughly human; and he simply 
used his humanity to unlock the heart of the other. 
Yes, the great writer speaks for humanity, but how? 
Simply because he includes so much that is human 
within himself. 

Poetry has been defined as “‘passional beauty in 
rhythmic patterns.’” Poetry needs beauty, but im- 
personal, abstract beauty can never make a poem. 
Literary values must be realized in terms of the 
writer's life before they can be passed on to a reader. 

All literary values are relative values, and I have 
no desire to make the line of demarcation between 
literature and non-literature any sharper than it 
actually is. As Miss Edith Rickert has pointed out: 


Pepys apparently intended his Diary as a record 
of fact; but few persons would deny that much of it 
is literature. The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle covers cen- 
turies with records of fact; then breaks out into some- 
thing like literature when it tells of the fight between 
Cynewulf and Cyneheard. The truth is that all rec- 
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ords of fact are subject to incursions of realized ex- 

perience, which lift them for the moment into liter- 

ature, and all literature is subject to incursions of fact, 

which reduce it for the moment to record. Over 

against the cases of Pepys and Cynewulf and Cyne- 

oo we have the famous Catalogue of Ships in the 
tad.* 


Occasionally, of course, it will happen that a 
book published for the purpose of conveying informa- 
tion tends to partake of the nature of literature by 
virtue of its style, or because it was written by a man 
who, as it were, produced a work of art in spite of 
himself. Loosely speaking, such books might be said 
to constitute a separate class, a kind of accidental lit- 
erature. And, on the other hand, books which are 
professedly literary in aim and method may inci- 
dentally contain other elements. Bleak House is a 
work of literature, but part of its aim was to attack 
delays in the Court of Chancery. Kenilworth is a 
work of literature, but it contains considerable in- 
formation concerning Elizabethan England. But 
such juggling with terms does not get us far. The 
informational book with a literary flavor is not 
wholly literary for the reason that it lacks the lite- 
rary purpose, and the question cannot be decided on 
the basis of style alone. And, on the other hand, 
literary works with non-literary elements in them, do 
not disturb the fundamental truth of our classifi- 
cation. 

It will be seen then that I do not restrict the 


"New Methods for the Study of Literature (University of 
Chicago Press, 1927), pp. 3-4. 
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term literature to imaginative writing of quality. 
Rather I include under it all works which come into 
being fundamentally because their writers seek to 
communicate human experience for its own sake. As 
for the other distinction—the difference between good 
literature and bad—that must be reserved for a later 
chapter. All I may permit myself to say at this point 
is just this—that all good art must have sincerity for 
its foundation. Any mode of expression, any type 
of experimentation is justifiable, so long as the writer 
is fundamentally true to his own nature. The fa- 
miliar lines of F. W. Bourdillon: 


The night has a thousand eyes, 
And the day but one; 

Yet the light of the bright world dies 
With the dying sun. 


The mind has a thousand eyes, 
And the heart but one; 

Yet the light of a whole life dies — 
When love is done. 


are, as literature, quite as true as the forty thousand 
lines of The Faerie Queene. Every sincere, imagina- 
tive expression of human experience deserves respect. 
Some wholly sincere writing fails for technical rea- 
sons. But the truth, sincerely and earnestly expressed, 
no matter how crudely, is always better than a lie, 
though the lie be decorated with all the stylistic 
graces known to the arts. 

Why is it that so much popular literature today 
is bad? Because it is unreal? Surely not, for Gulli- 
ver’s T'ravels is unreal; Peter Pan is unreal; yet they 
are both good literature and not bad. The difficulty 
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is rather that much popular literature is not sincere. 
As Mr. Robert Herrick once pointed out, the typical 
American wants in fiction a rather romantic treat- 
ment of realistic material. He will have none of pure 
and unadulterated romance; he does not want to leave 
the world he knows; he simply declines to fly away 
to the land of Never-Never-Was; yet he has no relish 
for life-as-it-is either! In short, he wants the excite- 
ment of living without its sting. Consequently those 
writers who consent (for a consideration) to humour 
him, create for his delectation a tawdry, false little 
world, outwardly and superficially sufficiently like his 
own so that he may feel at home in it, yet never for 
a moment a world in which God’s laws are really ap- 
plicable. It is a curiously sickly, cloying mixed 
drink — this pseudo-romanticism which American 
writers at present concoct so skilfully—and it is the 
worst barrier in the way of the development of Amer- 
ican literature today. Not only does it destroy reality 
and substitute a day-dream, but it unfits us tragically 
and horribly for playing an honorable part in real life 
when we come to be thrown back upon it. 

The history of literature is a record of race ex- 
perience, but in a rather different way from that in 
which political and social history is a record of race 
experience. For here we have simply a record of 
what man has accomplished, while in literature we 
have also a record of what he has aspired to. Per- 
haps it is because humanity thus far has been more 
impressive in its aspirations than in its actual achieve- 
ments that some of us find literature so much more 
interesting than history. 


CHAPTER i 
WHY DO WE READ LITERATURE? 


If you were to go out on the street after reading 
this chapter-heading, and ask the first ten people you 
were to meet, why they read books, you would prob- 
ably receive some interesting answers. If they were 
absolutely truthful, I suppose at least seven out of the 
ten would tell you that they do not read at all! 
Probably the other three would say that they read 
because they find reading entertaining. 

However, if a teacher were to put this question 
to a class, there would always be a fair percentage 
of hypocrites who would tell him that they are fond 
of reading because it is so educational! Again, a 
clergyman, making inquiries among his congregation, 
would undoubtedly find at least several who were de- 
voted to books because they found so much edifica- 
tion in them. 

I think all these answers are bad because they 
are all evasions. No one of them really goes to the 
heart of the problem. The first is indeed much better 
than the second or the third. Only a prig deliber- 
ately goes about the world seeking edification. And 
the secret of joyful and successful reading must surely 
be withheld forever from those who approach books 
deliberately, cold-bloodedly, because they want to 
cultivate their minds. ‘‘In anything fit to be called 

10 
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by the name of reading,’’ says Stevenson, ‘‘the process 
itself should be absorbing and voluptuous; we should 
gloat over a book, be rapt clean out of ourselves, and 
rise from the perusal, our mind filled with the busiest, 
kaleidoscopic dance of images, incapable of sleep or of 
continuous thought.’”’ Those who read simply be- 
cause they enjoy reading are probably not as yet very 
intelligent in their choice of books, but at least they 
have begun to develop a love of reading, and it is 
possible that the other things may be learned in time. 

But how does it come about that reading is en- 
tertaining? Reading is one of the very recent accom- 
plishments of humanity. It is only during the last 
few seconds of cosmic time that man has been able 
to read at all. Really to read a book is, even today, 
an enormously difficult thing. A man—perhaps a 
hundred years ago, and five thousand miles away— 
had something to say about life. He had no way to 
say it to you and me except through these curious 
little black marks on white—purely arbitrary sym- 
bols which have a meaning at all only because men 
have agreed together that certain meanings should be 
attached to them, but which, even so, can never mean 
exactly the same thing to any two different people. 
You have not really read a book until you have got 
out of it exactly what the author put into tt. No- 
body has ever done that exactly and completely. 
Even today there are comparatively few people who 
can do it with anything like approximate success. 
And it is not so very long ago that nobody could do 
it at all. Yet we call this difficult, laborious process 


entertaining! 
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You will find, I believe, if you analyze the mat- 
ter, that all the books that you have enjoyed in your 
life were treasured for one of three reasons: either 
they deepened your experience, they broadened your 
experience, or they recalled for you experiences that 
you had already had. 

And it is experience—life and life more abund- 
ant—which is what all human beings are, as Henry 
James would say, “‘after.’’ This includes, transcends, 
supersedes everything else that we know. That is 
why every philosopher who has ever tried to define 
or to describe life has failed. Every definition imposes 
limitations—and life simply declines to be circum- 
scribed. Zeno was right in teaching that life means 
duty, and Epicurus was right in teaching that life 
means pleasure. Life is duty and life is pleasure, and 
life is something more than either or both of them. 
The whole cannot be defined in terms of its parts. 
Nothing can be defined except as we compare it with 
something different. And in the case of life there is 
nothing different, nothing outside of itself, to which 
it may be compared. Everything that comes to mind 
is already comprehended in life itself. The object of 
life—is life. 

This hunger for life, this passionate longing for 
experience and yet more experience, is planted deep 
in the heart of every one of us whose soul is really 
alive. Yet we know that, no matter how long we 
live on this earth, we shall not have time for all we 
want to do. It is wonderful to think that through 
reading we may enlarge our experience far, far beyond 
what we should otherwise be able to achieve. You, 
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I take it, have never been in Arabia. Probably you 
will never go there. Perhaps, even, you have no de- 
sire to go. Yet there is life in Arabia, and you are 
alive. Arabian life would interest you if you knew 
more about it. But—you reply—it is not possible 
for you to journey to Arabia. That is not at all 
necessary. Simply sit down in your library and open 
a copy of Charles M. Doughty’s Arabia Deserta. 

In a single normal lifetime, plus reading, you 
can live more life than you could embrace if you were 
to remain on earth ten thousand years and not per- 
mitted to read. 

This is an amazing statement. But it is true. 
Live ten thousand years, live as long as you like— 
still you must inevitably remain you. You would 
change immensely, no doubt. Your personality 
would develop to an extent of which we can form no 
conception in this present short-lived phase of human 
experience. But still you would be you, and you 
would be seeing life only from your own viewpoint. 
How much better as it is! How much better to live 
only seventy years and see life from your own view- 
point plus Dante’s plus Shakespeare’s plus Vergil’s 
plus Leonardo Da Vinci’s! Of course, you cannot 
achieve this completely, for then you would be Dante 
and Shakespeare and Vergil and Leonardo Da Vinci. 
But you can accomplish enough so that your grati- 
tude for what life has brought you will far out- 
weigh your regrets over what you have missed. 

And yet there are those who say that books are 
dead things! They are more alive than life itself. 
The essence of life is here, stripped of all its super- 
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fluities and excrescences. Here the wisest men that ever 
lived have recorded their best thoughts for all of us 
to share. 

So far I have spoken mainly of books which 
enlarge your experience. What about the others— 
those which merely deepen or recall? Well, for most 
of us, the act of recollecting is itself pleasant. What 
Nietzsche called the pathos of distance is one of the 
most alluring things in life. “The games you played 
when you were a child, the friends you made, the 
books you read, and the plays you saw in other days! 
Is there anything quite so charming in the world 
now? And it is not only happy experiences that we 
like to recall: sometimes very painful things create 
precious memories for us. We idealize our lives as we 
look back over them: the dross falls away and the 
gold remains. For example, the first time I ever 
heard Chaliapin, I was desperately uncomfortable 
with a sliver in my eye. It was utterly impossible to 
watch the performance continuously. I would open 
my eyes for a glimpse of the stage, and then close 
them again to get a moment of relief. But today, 
when I think of Chaliapin in Mefistofele, I do not, 
without a special effort, remember the sliver in my 
eye. I think only of the wonder of a magnificent 
performance, a great night in the theatre. My mem- 
ories of Mefistofele as an opera are quite as happy as 
if I had witnessed it under conditions positively ideal. 

It is when we live in memory, I believe, that 
we come closest to existing in the world of the 
philosophical idealist. At such moments we are 
wholly freed from the burden of the flesh. My mem- 
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ories of the plays I saw ten years ago are quite as real 
to me as the experience of the plays I am seeing now. 
Sothern in If I Were King, Warfield in The Music 
Master, Tree in King Henry VII]—they are a part 
of my life forever. Yet they have no objective exist- 
ence whatever. ‘They live only in the realm of the 
mind. Obviously any book which could recall and 
revivify such memories could hardly fail to exert an 
appeal for me. Sometimes, even, you come across a 
book. written by some one whose experiences were like 
your own, but who, for some reason, was able to 
draw a larger significance from what he went through 
than you were yourself. Such a book actually makes 
your own memories more precious than they were be- 
fore: it helps to interpret you to yourself. 

It is becoming clear, I think, why, as the cur- 
rent cant would have it, this troublesome process of 
reading is ‘entertaining.’ The exhilaration derived 
from it may not unfitly be compared to the joy of a 
race. ‘There the muscles are strained, but the spirit 
expands with a sense of achievement. ‘The sense of 
life that flows through us is ample compensation for 
the effort involved. 

How do we understand books? Obviously, the 
only key to the interpretation of any book is a small 
one, but it is adequate for our needs. ‘There is none 
other that we could use at all. Rightly employed, 
this one will, in time, open all doors. For the name 
of the key is your own humanity, and humanity is 
fundamentally the same in Iceland and in Siam, nor 
do the emotions in Omar’s Persia operate in any rad- 
ically different way from those in the France of 
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Dumas. If it were not for this fundamental human 
kinship, on which all art is based, we could never 
read any books save those of our own country and our 
own time.? 

These books, to be sure, are easier for us to un- 
derstand than the others; or, to put it differently, 
ancient or very foreign literature is always compara- 
tively difficult for us. This is not necessarily because 
ancient and foreign literature is more profound than 
that which is being written around us. Three hun- 
dred years from now, it will probably be necessary to 
annotate Bernard Shaw quite as fully as we now an- 
notate the Elizabethans. For the point is that, while 
the core of literature is unchanging and eternal, liter- 
ature tends inevitably to take on the forms and con- 
ventions of its own day. There is no use complaining 
about this: it is the only condition under which lit- 
erature can exist at all. As a matter of fact, Shaw 
is annotated even today: he is annotated in your 
mind and in your blood. You are living in the world 
that produced Shaw: you know the life that he de- 
scribes. When you come to Chapman or to Marston, 
this is not the case: consequently, the only alternative 
is to build up the background from books. That is 
not impossible to do. It simply requires time and 


“Of course this does not mean an assertion of complete 
identity, which would be patently absurd. The truth simply is 
that, while all have the same fundamental traits and impulses, 
these develop in different cases in different forms and degrees. It 
is the fundamental resemblance that makes it possible to enter 
into others’ lives, and gives the study of them profound and 
inexhaustible interest. It is the endless superficial difference that 
gives that study all its variety and piquancy.’’ Gamaliel Brad- 
ford, Life and I (Houghton Mifflin Company, 1928), p. 2. 


“ 
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study, proportionately more time and study depend- 
ing on the distance between the writer in question and 
your own mind. But the fundamental thing—the 
thing that cannot be taught—-you have in your own 
humanity. I certainly should not say that with a 
little patience and effort, you can master all periods, 
but surely it is not too much to say that you may at 
least make delightful excursions into several different 
periods. 

A little while ago, I said that books were more 
alive than life itself. That statement may easily be 
misunderstood. I would not for a moment imply 
that literature can exist and thrive in independence 
of life. That position is sometimes taken by the “‘art 
for art’s sake’ people, about whose fallacy I shall 
have something to say later. Reading may very easily 
become a vice, and unquestionably does in a great 
many cases. With many it is a substitute for thought, 
a kind of pleasant day-dreaming. It would be well for 
such people if every book in the world might be de- 
stroyed, and they—like the soul in “The Palace of 
Art’’—forced back to the world of men. For, as I 
have said, our common human experience is the only 
key through which we may unlock the treasures in 
books. What can a love story mean to a man wha 
has never been in love? Surely a dream, at best: cer- 
tainly no more. Not in any sense is he qualified to 
speak of its merit.t It is only in the degree in which 


"The passion of love inspires infinitely more literature than 
any other human interest whatever, and I am afraid it must 
always continue to do so, however earnestly elderly critics may 
fulminate against it. For in order to interest his readers very 
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we build our own lives on a sure foundation and 
build them strong and high, that we can even begin to 
enter into the lives of the great poets, the mighty 
prophets, and the blessed saints. 

Reading becomes a vice too insofar as we read 
books which do not tend to enlarge our personalities 
for us. I do not like to talk about outgrowing books, 
though I realize that there is such a thing. But to 
come to think lightly of a book which was once of 
service to you, which helped you at some stage of your 
development—that, it seems to me, is terrible; it is 
like repudiating a friend, like being ashamed of a part 
of your own personality. The first book I ever read 
was The Wizard of Oz, and I can read The Wizard 
of Oz today with rapture. The few supremely great 
poets—Shakespeare, Dante, Aeschylus, and a few 
others—nobody, of course, has ever outgrown. But 
I should hate to think that a day might be coming 
when Byron’s poetry could no longer send the thrills 
up and down my spine, or when I could not read 
with pleasure the novels of Dickens. When that day 
comes—if it ever does—the sun will not be shining 
quite so brightly in my heavens, and life will be a 
poorer thing than it is today. Still, it would be in- 
finitely more terrible, even, than that, if I had to feel 
that today I could not read anything that was beyond 


deeply, the writer must find a subject of intense power, and love 
is undoubtedly the intensest by far of all the more common 
human experiences. It is probably not so intense as the rapture 
of creation in art or the ecstacy of mystical union with God, but 
these experiences, comparatively speaking, belong only to the few, 
pause sooner or later practically every human being will fall in 
ove. 


¢ 
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me in the first days of The Wizard of Oz, or that 
twenty-five years from now I should not be able to 
enjoy any books except those that are quite within 
my reach today. 

The relations between books and men may best 
be illustrated by a series of circles: 


perience of /ife 


Book No. 1 lies wholly within your experience. 
It is much smaller than you are. There is nothing 
whatever to be gained through reading it. 


exper/sence 


Book No. 2 overlaps generously with your ex- 
perience. You should find no special difficulties in 
it. Perhaps it may help to explain you to yourself. 


Book Your 
No. 3 experienpe 
Book No. 3 is not for you. It lies wholly out- 


side your experience. There is no point of connec- 
tion. Let it alone. 
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Book Vaer 
No. 4 i experse 1Ce 


Book No. 4 is a useful book for you in your 
present stage of development. Much of it will be 
new to you. You will have to strain a little to take 
it in. But this book really has a contribution to 
make to your life. You will be richer after you have 
read it than you are today. 

Thus it becomes clear that not all books in the 
world are for you. Not, at least, in your present 
phase. There is no use reading now the book you 
should have read ten years ago and missed. ‘That 
book belongs forever to the might have been’s. Nor 
is there any use reading the book that you will not 
be ready for until ten years more have passed. That 
book can give you no satisfaction at present. . Over- 
strain is bad mentally as well as physically, and just 
as certainly defeats its purpose. If you have ever tried 
to read Book No. 3, you know surely what the result 
of that experiment is and must always be. For a 
few sentences, you get along laboriously. Then sud- 
denly you pull yourself up with the realization that 
you are reading not ideas but words. Again you force 
your mind to attention and make a fresh effort. For 
a few sentences more, you seem to be getting ideas. 
Then once more, you fall back into a maze of words. 
Finally the time comes when your mind will simply 
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no longer be forced. You have dissipated life-energy 
to no purpose. 

Now there is nothing to be gained from reading 
words. Words are simply symbols of ideas. In them- 
selves they are of no significance whatever. Perhaps 
you have brought yourself to the place where you can 
read a three-hundred-and-fifty page novel in an eve- 
ning. What of it? The question is not: How 
much territory did you cover last night? but: How 
much of what you read do you retain today? How 
much will be with you always and a part of your 
life? Read one page in which a phrase fairly leaps 
out of the text, vitally connects itself with something 
in your mind, is transformed, re-charactered, and 
taken into your life forever, there to work its fresh 
transformations as long as your personality remains 
—and you have read more, far more than if you were 
to plough through a thousand pages without ever 
having had such an experience. 

The book which is just a little ahead of you 
at the place where you stand today—that is the book 
for you to find and to read. How can you find it? 
Ah, if anybody could answer that question, there 
would no longer be any problem of reading. 


CHAPTER HI 
THE BOOK AND THE READER 


The reason why it is so very difficult for one 
person to recommend a book to another is that read- 
ing is a highly personal matter. Pleasure in reading 
can result only from the peculiar nature of the 
reader’s response to the author, and this necessarily 
varies with each reader. Perhaps, after all, Abraham 
Lincoln wrote the ideal book review when he 
obligingly gave his famous recommendation to an 
insistent agent: ‘“Those who like this kind of a 
book, will find that this is just the kind of a book 
they like.’’ Contagious enthusiasm of other readers, 
lists of ‘“‘best books,’’ and other such things are help- 
ful, but always only for their suggestive value. Sir 
Herbert Beerbohm Tree used to be fond of saying 
that every man has the God he deserves. Similarly, 
we may say that there are as many editions of a book 
as there are readers, and here also, no doubt, every 
man has the book that he deserves. Only through 
personal experimentation and discovery can you find 
the books that were meant for you. 

Not all readers approach a book from the same 
angle or go to it in search of the same benefit. It is 
a commonplace of criticism that there are three main 
avenues of approach to any book: the personal, the 
historical, the aesthetic. That is to say: you may 

22 
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read a book because you are interested in the person- 
ality of the man who wrote it; you may read it be- 
cause it sheds light on the period in which it was 
written; or you may approach it simply as a work 
of art. 

For example, most readers value the Diary of 
Samuel Pepys because it is a matchless revelation of 
an exceedingly interesting personality. But there are 
people in the world who do not at all feel the charm 
of Pepys: some, even, to whom he appears merely dis- 
gusting. ‘To these, the Pepys Diary is not necessarily 
valueless. For some of them may be greatly interested 
in English history of the late Seventeenth Century— 
or even in some specific phase of it: the history of the 
theatre, for example—and here the Diary of Samuel 
Pepys becomes an absolutely indispensable source 
book. What a vast literature has developed around 
the topography of Dickens! Many of these books 
have absolutely nothing to do with Dickens as a nov- 
elist: they are simply studies of some of the back- 
grounds suggested in his work. Tennyson’s In 
Memoriam is a long elegiac poem. Yet I sometimes 
think it is more valuable as a wonderfully concise 
compendium and summary of religious speculation 
and aspiration in Nineteenth Century England than 
it is asa poem. Really to understand In Memoriam, 
with all its implications, is simply to know all that 
there is to be known of the way in which the re- 
ligious spirit of England adjusted itself to the chal- 
lenge of modern science. Again, we have in Ameri- 
can literature the novels of William Dean Howells. 
Of late years, the general reader has been neglecting 
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them more than they deserve. Probably the great 
bulk of Howells will never be read again to any very 
wide extent. But for the historian, the value of the 
Howells novels will always be tremendous. For he 
can find here as perhaps nowhere else, the detailed 
record of just how people lived in America in the late 
Nineteenth Century. 

Strictly speaking, the personal and the historical 
lines of approach have nothing to do with strictly 
literary interests. I have mentioned them merely to 
illustrate the differences between the way in which 
various readers approach the same book. 

What I am much more interested to establish, 
however, is this: that every act of reading is truly a 
creative process.‘ It is quite generally assumed that 
all the work is done by the author: the reader, sponge- 
like, simply absorbs. This is wholly false. Real 
reading invariably involves a partnership. Every- 
thing that the author has done is powerless to affect 
you until you yourself have responded to it. In the 
preface to Man and Superman, Bernard Shaw lists 
Bunyan, Blake, Hogarth, and Turner, as the four 
Englishmen above all others ‘“‘whose peculiar sense 
of the world I recognize as more or less akin to my 
own.” ‘That is essentially what all of us do when 
we name our favorite writers or our favorite artists 
in any field: we choose those whose peculiar sense of 
the world, whose approach to life is, or at least seems 
to be, most definitely like our own. But your version 
of John Inglesant does not exist on paper. It was 


‘At this point, I am under special obligation to Mr. Kerfoot, 
How to Read. 
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begotten of Joseph Henry Shorthouse on your brain, 
nourished with the warm currents of your own life, 
and born of your personality. Your John Inglesant 
—the only version of that great novel that exists for 
you—is not Shorthouse’s John Inglesant exactly, nor 
is it wholly the Inglesant of him who writes these 
words. “‘No writer has ever perfectly expressed what 
was in his mind; no reader has ever perfectly re- 
created what an author put into words. The writer 
fails because language still lags far behind experience; 
the reader fails because no two persons have identical 
experiences, and no person can-perfectly comprehend 
the experience of another.’’! 

Thus there is a loss at both ends. Mr. Kerfoot 
not inappropriately compares our minds to motion 
picture studios, and.the book we are reading to a 
scenario. [he author furnishes the outline: we pro- 
duce the picture. Similarly, Anatole France has said: 


What is a book? A series of little printed 
signs-—essentially only that. It is for the reader to 
supply himself the forms and colors and sentiments 
to which these signs correspond. It will depend on 
him whether the book be dull or brilliant, hot with 
passion or cold as ice. Or, if you prefer to put it 
otherwise, each word in a book is a magic finger that 
sets a fibre of our brain vibrating like a harp-string, 
and so evokes a note from the sounding board of our 
soul. 


This may seem an overstatement, may seem even 


to make the reader of a book almost as important as 


‘Edith Rickert, New Methods for the Study of Literature, 
p. 4. 
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the writer. But that it contains a truth, a truth, 
moreover, that is often overlooked, is surely not diffi- 
cult to see. I know people who consider The Pickwick 
Papers silly. To me that fact in itself ought to suffice 
to justify any physician in writing out a certificate 
entitling the holder to secure immediate admission to 
any first-class mad-house. Yet I am bound to admit 
that some of the people who entertain this wholly 
erroneous notion seem to be managing their business 
in the world just about as effectively as I am manag- 
ing mine. And not only do you find different people 
getting wholly different ideas from the same book, 
but you yourself can hardly be sure that you will ex- 
perience the same reactions on two different readings. 
Sometimes it happens that you cherish the memory 
of a book for years, as something surpassingly beau- 
tiful, something too lovely even to be spoken of. Al- 
most invariably you find, when you go back to it and 
read it again, that you have a cruel disappointment in 
store for you. The book is not nearly so wonderful 
as you thought it was. What has happened? Sim- 
ply this: that during that long period of cerebration, 
it took on marvelous coloring from your own life— 
attracted and attached to itself an element that was 
not in the book at all. 

That is nothing to worry about: it is rather a 
thing to rejoice the heart. It means that you yourself 
have performed a creative function. What difference 
does it make if that book does not really exist—it 
exists for you. . Nay—it does exist: it exists in your 
heart! The only place where it does not exist is on 
paper. And, when you come to look at the matter 
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more closely, you discover that no book ever did exist 
on paper. Books do not live their lives on library 
shelves: they live in the minds of men. Those tons 
and tons of books that stand gathering dust in dead 
libraries—those books the content of which nobody 
now living knows: can they properly be said to exist? 
Are they not quite as dead as the books that were 
destroyed when the library at Alexandria was burned? 
And would it make one iota of difference to the life 
of humanity if every one of them were to be de- 
stroyed tomorrow? Surely, there is only one possible 
answer to each of these questions. 

Consider these lines in which Henry Van Dyke 
has recorded his experience in hearing Julia Marlowe 
read Keats’s ‘““Ode on a Grecian Urn’’: 


Long had I loved this ‘Attic shape,’’ the brede 
Of marble maidens round this urn divine: 

But when your golden voice began to read, 
The empty urn was filled with Chian wine. 


With this, compare for yourself the difference in viv- 
idness between a play that you have simply read and 
a play that you have seen. Many young people have 
struggled along with Shakespeare for years without 
ever making any vital connection with him. Then, 
by the providence of God, Robert Mantell has come 
to town, or Sothern and Marlowe, and a human be- 
ing has suddenly, miraculously awakened into a new 
world. The words stand on the page in that old 
dog-eared copy of The Merchant of Venice exactly 
where they stood before. But they stand very dif- 
ferently in the student's brain. 
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In such a case, the art of the actor has aided the 
art of the poet. And the art of the Shakespearean 
actor at least is primarily the art of reading. Ona 
smaller scale, the same transformation occurs when we 
read to ourselves. 


*T am aware that the actor’s personality introduces a com- 
plicating element. Henry Van Dyke did not get as much of 
Keats as he was able to comprehend, as much—that is to say, as 
he would have gotten, had he read the poet directly. What he 
got was as much of Julia Marlowe's interpretation of Keats’s 
meaning as he was able to comprehend. Whenever the third per- 
sonality enters, there is always the possibility of losing some more 
of the author. In some cases indeed the actor becomes far more 
important. That problem, however, does not fall within my 
scope, and need not be discussed here. 


CHARTER LV 
HOW SHOULD ONE JUDGE A BOOK? 


This chapter raises by far the most difficult ques- 
tion we have yet dared to face. I am by no means 
sure that I can answer it in a wholly satisfactory way. 
But of two things I am absolutely certain, and they 
apply equally to Croce and to the high-school stu- 
dent who is writing his first ‘““book-report’”’: 


1. The good critic must be absolutely true to 
his own experience. He must describe the book as 
he sees it, quite disregarding the question whether 
or not other critics are going to agree with him. 


2. The good critic must entirely avoid dogmat- 
ism. He must never assume that because a thing is 
valid for him, it is necessarily valid for others also. 


It may be objected that this is a paradox, that 
it imposes upon the critic what is in effect an impos- 
sible task. But paradoxes have a curious way of con- 
taining truths. Let us examine this paradox a little 
more closely. 

One of the most wonderfully sympathetic pas- 
sages in modern literature is that in which Thomas 
Hardy establishes, for himself and for his readers, the 
integrity of the life-experience of Jess of the D’Ur- 
bervilles: 

29 
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Tess was no insignificant creature to toy with 
and dismiss; but a woman living her precious life— 
a life which to herself, who endured or enjoyed it, 
possessed as great a dimension as the life of the 
mightiest to himself. Upon her sensations the whole 
world depended to Tess; through her existence all 
her fellow-creatures existed for her. The universe 
itself only came into being for Tess on the particular 
day in the particular year in which she was born. 


The passage is not wholly unconnected with 
the question of critical standards, for books exist for 
the critic only as they are reflected in his own con- 
sciousness. It is no disgrace for a critic to make a 
mistake about a book; the only unpardonable sin is 
to be dishonest. To record another’s opinion instead 
of your own—that is a sin against yourself. Espe- 
cially is it necessary to be careful never to approve a 
book because it is in the mode, or to condemn it be- 
cause it is not in the mode. It has happened more 
than once that a whole generation was wrong about 
a book. If your opinion differs from that of your 
contemporaries, it is entirely possible that to you 
alone there may have been given a glimpse of the 
truth. Woe unto you if you hide that light under a 
bushel! 

On the other hand, one of the hardest things to 
learn about criticism is that liking a book and judg- 
ing a book are two quite different things. Most of 
us read with great enjoyment much which we know 
is, when judged by aesthetic standards, quite beneath 
contempt. We are so made that certain types of 
literature appeal to us: others do not. There is no 
sense in lamenting this fact or in trying to conceal it. 
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It wants simply to be accepted, and as soon as it is 
accepted, there is no harm done. If we reject our 
own humanity as the basis of our criticisms, on what 
under heaven shall the foundation be laid? The 
honest critic is never afraid to say, “It doesn’t appeal 
to me.’ He may say so vehemently and with em- 
phasis. But he recognizes, at the same time, that his 
tastes are not universal. 

In short, the critic may be as frank as he likes 
in the expression of personal likes and dislikes, but 
he must not mistake prejudices for standards. You 
do not like this book——well and good. Perhaps the 
book was not meant for you. Possibly you have 
not yet grown up to it. Or it may be, that while 
you have outgrown it, the book still has value for 
others. 
It is vitally necessary, if one would judge a book 
fairly, to put oneself in the place of the audience to 
which the book was addressed. Ignorant people 
make many ridiculous judgments on books they are 
not qualified to understand, but I do not know that 
they are one whit more ridiculous than many of the 
judgments passed by trained scholars on works in- 
tended for a popular audience. If there is anyone 
in America who is totally impotent to orient himself, 
completely powerless to consider a problem from any 
point of view except his own, it is your typical 
savant." 


*See, in this connection, a very interesting review of Hendrik 
Van Loon’s Tolerance, by Theodore A. Miller, in the Saturday 
Review of Literature, 14 November, 1925. Mr. Miller com- 
ments forcefully on the great need of an interpreter between the 
scholar and the general public. 
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Strictly speaking, there are only two questions 
which the critic needs to ask of any book: (1) What 
was the author trying to do? (2) Did he succeed 
in doing it? After he has asked and answered these 
questions as sincerely as he can, he may ask another: 
(3) Was it worth doing? But he has no right even 
to raise that question until he has answered the other 
two. 

Many good books have been roundly con- 
demned because of failure on the part of critics to 
observe this procedure. Shall we condemn Baron 
Munchausen because it is “‘unconvincing’’? Shall 
we object to Gorki’s The Lower Depths because it 
is ‘‘sordid’’? In view of what the authors in ques- 
tion were trying to achieve, this would seem just 
about as reasonable as condemning the dictionary be- 
cause it is so woefully disconnected, so continually 
changing the subject. Yet hundreds of people who 
quite see the absurdity of the dictionary judgment 
approximate the others every day that they live. 

Sometimes such confusion leads to very amus- 
ing situations. A few years ago, the critics were 
roundly condemning Edith Wharton’s novel, The 
Glimpses of the Moon, on the ground that it dealt 
with people who were not worth writing about. 
If a novel is to hold our interest, they instructed Mrs. 
Wharton condescendingly, the author must at the 
outset establish the importance of her characters. Now 
Mrs. Wharton was quite as fully aware as anybody 
else that the characters in The Glimpses of the Moon 
were not noble ladies and gentlemen. But such peo- 
ple exist in the world, and unless we are to live 
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in a fool’s paradise, we must somehow admit them 
into our scheme of things. The late Stuart Sherman 
was once greatly amused when, after a lecture on 
Arnold Bennett, in which he had pronounced Mr. 
Bennett’s picture of life in the Five Towns an ad- 
mirable picture, he received a letter from a very in- 
dignant lady who wanted to know what he meant— 
a responsible man in his position—by calling that sort 
of life admirable! 

One idea that ought to be impressed upon the 
young critic with special emphasis is that criticism 
does not mean, fundamentally or necessarily, detrac- 
tion. ‘The uninitiated always tend to think so, but 
they are wrong. Perhaps the results are more im- 
mediately apparent in the attitude of the general pub- 
lic towards Biblical scholarship than anywhere else. 
The words “Higher Criticism’’ are still, in many 
quarters, like a red rag waved before the face of a 
bull. Criticism! Who dares to criticize the Bible? 
If we once begin to pick that to pieces, what will 
there be left? When the angry protestant calms 
down sufficiently to be informed that the Higher 
Criticism simply raises and answers certain necessary 
questions concerning the date, authorship, and unity 
of the books of the Bible, he must be somewhat 
surprised to reflect that so harmless a thing could in- 
spire so violent a performance. 

Even in other fields, the impression still pre- 
vails quite generally that a critic’s work is primarily 
destructive. Consequently there are a great many 
people running around under the impression that the 
critical process is one primarily of elimination. We 
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will develop our taste until we have become extremely 
fastidious, and then we shall be able to see why this 
is bad and why that is bad. And finally, when we 
get to the place where we have outgrown almost 
everything—then we may be sure our education is 
completed, and we have become competent critics.* 
That is not criticism. Criticism involves point- 
ing out errors, to be sure, but that is a very subordi- 
nate part of its function, and unfortunately it is the 
part most easily acquired. For there are flaws in 
everything that human genius has created, and it re- 
quires nothing save a little ordinary brains to learn 
to recognize them. It is notorious that the amateur 
in any of the arts can always give you a very com- 
plete diagnosis of just what is wrong with all the dis- 
tinguished artists in his particular field. Every time a 
famous singer visits my city, all the little boys and 
girls who have just started to take singing lessons 
explain to me in detail just what is the matter with 
the famous one’s singing. The astonishing thing is 
that very often everything they say is true—and yet 
their criticism as a whole is completely and tragically 
wrong. For greatness in artistic achievement is not 
lessened materially by the existence of technical faults. 
There are spots on the sun, but it is still the sun. 
I do not mean by that, that great artists are great 


"Virginia Woolf (The Common Reader, p. 310) speaks 
of “‘the seasoned and the fastidious, who in process of time have 
eaten their way to the heart of literature and there turn over and 
over a few precious crumbs.’’ There are a few very sincere and 
very cultured people in each age to whom that description ap- 
plies. But when a young man develops the idea that he is among 
“the seasoned and the fastidious,’’ not only does he miss an 
enormous amount of fun: he also develops disgusting affectations. 
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because of their mistakes. They are great in spite of 
their mistakes, and certainly the error should never 
be condoned or imitated simply because a great artist 
has made it. Yet it is well-known that the geniuses 
have always joyously broken all the rules that the 
academicians had devised. The second-rater makes 
a kind of negative approach to creation: he is par- 
ticularly, painfully anxious that he shall not do any- 
thing wrong. The really great artist attacks the 
problem from the other end. He gets his idea; he 
goes to work wholeheartedly and positively to ex- 
press it. When he is through, there may be a dozen 
mistakes in the result, but there is vitality in it, 
and it must always hold an interest which the flaw- 
less little products of the second-raters can never come 
within hailing distance of. 

Obviously, there must always be hundreds of 
“critics” who can point out the flaws in a book to 
every one whose impression of the book is really of 
value. For really to criticize a book, you must actual- 
ly enter into the soul of the man who wrote it. 
You must think his thoughts after him, and see his 
material from his point of view. And, especially 
when we come to the great books, that is a very 
difficult thing to do. That is how it comes about 
that the usual finicky attitude is particularly helpless 
in the presence of masterpieces. The carping critic 
does fairly well when he deals with the usual run of 
petty books. On bad books, he is often much better 
than a very fine critic. But when he comes to the 
great books, he is helpless. For here the only proper 
attitude is one of reverence, and reverence is not in 
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him. We do not, any of us, judge the great books 
of the world: they judge us. We cannot measure 
them: we are measured by them. Really to enter 
into the soul of genius, you must have at least some 
measure of genius yourself. Like cannot understand 
unlike. And genius is rare. That is why there are 
so few great critics in the world. 


CHAP PERIV 


tine GOOD, THE TRUE, THE 
BEAU TIFUL 


For a great many years, critics of literature 
have been asking three questions of each of the 
various books they were called upon to review: Is 
it good? Is it true? Is it beautiful? If all these 
questions could bé answered in the affirmative, it has 
generally been taken for granted that it was a safe 
thing to place the stamp of critical approval upon the 
book in question.? 

“Is it good?’’ Almost unthinkingly, this is 
the very first thing we ask of any book. Yet the 
question is vague enough in all conscience. Like all 
terms that may mean almost anything, this one ends 
by meaning almost nothing. Half the time, we are 
not even clear whether we are speaking of moral good- 
ness or of artistic goodness. Unfortunately, the two 
do not invariably coincide. 

For example, it has been very difficult during 
recent years for those of us who cannot accept the 
opinion of some of our contemporaries that Mr. 


"In a very interesting essay on ‘The Fourth Dimension in 
Criticism,’’ included in his book, A Roving Critic, Mr. Carl Van 
Doren proposes a fourth criterion: Is it alive? He tries to show 
that many books have endured without being good or true or 
beautiful, simply because they had life-stuff in them. I think 
little can be gained by cavilling over terms, but Mr. Van Doren 
has at least suggested an interesting line of approach. 
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James Branch Cabell is a great artist and Jurgen a 
great book, to explain just why we do not think so. 
We are constantly being accused of condemning Jur- 
gen because it is morally vicious. Alas, it might be 
on the shelves of every Sunday School library in the 
country, and my opinion of it at least would not be 
raised one iota. To me Jurgen hardly rises to the 
dignity of being immoral: it is simply a terribly tire- 
some, slow-moving, badly-written book. I shall 
have to recur to this matter of ““goodness’’ as a cri- 
terion in the chapter on “‘Literature and Morality.” 
At present it does not seem necessary to discuss it fur- 
ther. 

When we come to the second test—the test of 
truth—we are in some danger of failing to be quite 
clear on the distinction between realistic and roman- 
tic art. Briefly and very generally, the realist at- 
tempts to describe life as it is, while the romanticist 
describes life as it might be. Obviously the test of 
truth cannot be applied in quite the same way to 
Sorrell and Son and The Crock of Gold. 

It is sometimes assumed that the realist is merely 
a photographer whose camera makes an exact repro- 
duction of what exists in life. Mr. Cabell, for ex- 
ample, in Beyond Life, argues in great detail in be- 
half of romanticism versus realism, and the thesis 
upon which his argument is based is that only the 
romancer is truly creative. But no work of art is 
merely reproductive. Not even Zola was able to ex- 
clude his own personality from his books, nor was 
William Dean Howells, though in his Criticism and 
Fiction he developed a fatuous theory which would 
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tend wholly to exclude the reflective consciousness. 
Mr. Dreiser’s personality and point of view are quite 
as evident in his books as are, say, Mr. Cabell’s in 
his. Suppose a novelist describes something you hap- 
pen to know-—a street for example. Surely nobody 
would be so foolish as to attempt to gauge the value 
of the novel by walking down the street, book in 
hand, to count the lamp-posts. If there are exactly 
the same number of lamp posts in each block as are 
indicated in the book, then we have here a good 
novel! Every literary man knows how, as soon as 
he gets to work, he inevitably begins to re-work, to 
transform his material. It is even impossible to re- 
late an experience you have had to a friend, and do it 
twice in exactly the same way.? 


Tam, of course, willing to admit that the realist selects 
his materials from a somewhat narrower field than does the 
romancer, and that the re-charactering process is not carried quite 
so far. For this reason, I am inclined to believe with Mr. Cabell 
that romance is per se a higher form of art than realism. By 
this I do not of course mean the ordinary type of sword-and- 
cloak romance whose purpose is purely recreative, and whose aim 
is simply to provide a momentary escape from the serious business 
of life. J am thinking rather of the higher interpretative ro- 
mance—-represented, for example, in The Tempest or in Gul- 
liver’s Travels—where a great feat of creative imagination is 
combined with a challenging criticism of life. In the October, 
1926, number of the Yale Review, the genial essayist, Mr. Robert 
Cortes Holliday, reviewing Walter De La Mare’s Broomsticks, 
argued very charmingly in favor of the fairy tale as the highest 
form of art. I quote a few sentences: ‘‘ ‘Fairy stories,’ of 
course, the miraculous accounts full of far-fetched wisdom are 
older than Father Time. This ‘realism’ kind of thing only came 
about, by the clock, the other day. Anybody, almost, can write 
that passably well. because it only takes a little workaday brains. 
But the wonder tale, that is another matter. It is not hatched in 
the school-educated head of this smart chap or that, but lurks 
in the blood of the race, like a sense of religion. Now and then, 
Seers come on the earth and give it voice; and the battlements 
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And if the ideal of truth in a realistic novel 
does not mean that nothing may be changed, then it 
certainly does not mean that in a romantic novel, 
nothing may be true. A romantic novel must first 
of all be true to itself: it must possess integrity as a 
piece of art. Moreover, romance is quite as true as 
realism, but it is true in rather a different way. Real- 
ism is true to human experience: romance is true to 
human dreams. And, after all, our dreams are a part 
of our experience. 

Perhaps all this may be made clearer by means 
of an illustration or two. Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress is the story of a man who made a journey from 
the City of Destruction to Paradise. On the way, he 
had many wonderful adventures: he fell into the 
Slough of Despond; he was attacked by Apollyon; 
he was thrown into prison by Giant Despair. No- 
body ever made that journey on this earth, just as 
Bunyan describes it. And yet, in a far deeper sense, 
thousands of people have made that journey. Every- 
one who ever lived and died within the boundaries of 
the Calvinistic theology made that journey: indeed 
some of its implications are so broad that they touch 
the experience of all who take their religion seriously, 
no matter what their theology may be. Thus The 
Pilgrim’s Progress is profoundly true, in spite of the 
fact that it never actually happened. 


of our mundane being are riven like a veil, and for an instant we 
know that we are not merely people in store clothes, but as good 
as goblins in our own right.’’ All this seems to me very sensible. 
But, I realize, this entire paragraph is gratuitous so far as this 
book is concerned, for my personal preferences in the matter of 
realism and romanticism are of no particular importance. 
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Again, take Pinero’s fantastic play, The 
Enchanted Cottage. The Enchanted Cottage deals 
withthelove-life of a shell-shocked soldier and an ugly 
woman. Laura Pennington and Oliver Bashforth are 
not tricked into union through the glamour of 
romance: theirs is purely a marriage- of convenience. 
Each is alone in the world; neither has anybody else 
to take care of; on purely prudential and practical 
grounds, they decide to merge their lives. For a time 
they live restlessly in the Enchanted Cottage, vaguely 
distrubed by the consciousness that something is lack- 
ing, haunted by visions and memories of a life to 
which they can never attain. Then, one day, some- 
thing happens. Oliver looks at his wife and finds that 
she is no longer ugly. The thick lips, the heavy nose, 
the clumsy body are gone: Laura has become grace- 
ful and beautiful. At the same time, Laura looks at 
Oliver, and finds that his legs are no longer twisted: 
he is straight and tall and handsome. In the motion 
picture version of The Enchanted Cottage, beauti- 
fully played by Miss May McAvoy and Richard 
Barthelmess, the transformation scene was especially 
striking, for it took place directly in front of our 
eyes. 

That surely is romanticism, open and unashamed! 
Nothing like it ever took place on earth: surely we 
may condemn The Enchanted Cottage as a wholly 
unwarranted mixture of realism and fairy tale. Not 
at all! Pinero is simply saying that love beautifies 
the beloved object, that the eyes of love are not the 
eyes of the world, that love sees what others cannot 
see. And this is certainly quite as definitely true as 
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anything that is printed in the stock reports in the 
daily newspapers.* 

So much for truth: what now of Bone This 
question, I believe, may best be approached by a some- 
what indirect route. 

There are those who tell us that the artist has 
no right to admit the unpleasant or the painful in 
any form into a work of art. The function of art is 
to give pleasure, say these artistic hedonists: so far 
as it succeeds in doing this, it is good art; so far as 
it fails, it loses its raison d’etre. How often do we 
hear it said by the traditional tired business man— 
(he is quite as likely as not, these days, to be en- 
gaged in something other than business) —that there 
is enough tragedy in real life: when he reads a book 
or goes to a play, he wants to be amused. Quite 
generally, the people who express this view seem, so 
far as anyone can observe, to be leading quite com- 
fortable middle-class lives. There ts plenty of tragedy 
in real life, but one cannot observe that it greatly 
touches them, any more in “‘real’’ life than in the 
life of art. 

The fallacy of this extreme position is so self- 
evident that it hardly needs to be pointed out. 
Human emotion is, as I have said before, the funda- 
mental stuff out of which all art is wrought. For- 
bid the artist to touch the springs of your emotional 
nature ,and you may as well tell him at once to shut 


"The idea in The Enchanted Cottage is, of course, not 
original with Pinero. It occurs, as I recall at the moment, in 
Chaucer's ‘“Tale of the Wyf of Bath’’ and in Perrault’s “Ricky 
of the Tuft,’’ and it has roots which run deep in world liter- 
ature. The application here is, however, especially striking. 
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up shop and go home. The classicists believed that 
tragedy and comedy should be kept in water-tight 
compartments and must never be allowed to mingle. 
Consequently the notorious thinness and flatness of 
classical comedy as compared to the infinitely rich and 
tender comedy of Shakespeare, where smiles and tears 
have been allowed to mingle freely. The very best, 
the most effective entertainers we have in the Ameri- 
can theatre today are precisely those who, like the 
Duncan Sisters— (Where, oh where, is there anybody 
like the Duncan Sisters?) '—-make the freest use of the 
emotional appeal. Charlie Chaplin is a comedian, 
but does he never make you suffer? I have never 
been able to decide myself whether pleasure or pain 
predominates in those magical nonsense operas of Gil- 
bert and Sullivan. All I can be sure of is that they 
make life richer and dearer. 

Reacting vigorously against the hedonists, we 
have those who go to the other extreme, and seem to 
rejoice in ugliness for its own sake. Some of the 
most talented of American writers today have some- 
times permitted themselves to make this error: dis- 


*To me at least they have given many happy evenings in 
the theatre. It is a somewhat disarming experience that one has 
when first coming in contact with them—‘“‘popular”’ entertainers 
have no right to move us so much! The point is, of course, 
that the Duncan Sisters are not popular entertainers at all in 
the usual sense: like all profoundly vital personalities in the 
theatre, they are mystics. They use popular materials, to be 
sure, but they do this solely for the purpose of making a con- 
nection with their audiences. Once the connection is made, the 
material seems of no importance whatever: you know only that 
a strange, moving, yearning tenderness is surging through you, 
or, as Miss Carolyn Levy, one of my students, phrased it charm- 
ingly, in a theme she wrote for me about them: ‘‘We only 
wish Rosetta lived with us, and Vivian was right next door.” 
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gusted with cheap, artificial, dishonest optimism, they 
have gone to the other extreme of bitterness and nega- 
tion. Absolute freedom must be accorded the artist, 
say these: he must feel at liberty to express himself 
quite without consideration of any question of ethics, 
of taste, or of policy. The curious thing about this 
school is that, for some reason, a black beetle always 
seems much more real than a gorgeous butterfly: a 
piece of ugly, malaria-ridden marsh-land tends to take 
on an objective reality to which Lake Geneva can 
never lay claim. The field of imaginative creation 
becomes, then, a great dumping ground. Here sores, 
decently covered in normal, private intercourse, are re- 
vealed to the public gaze; here dirty linen is aired 
in public; here, as James Lane Allen might have put 
it, we empty our ash-cans over one another’s heads. 

At which extreme shall we find the truth? On 
first consideration, it may seem that there could 
hardly be any serious debate about the matter. If the 
function of art is to create beauty, must it not be 
obvious that the way to achieve that purpose is to 
write only of beautiful things? 

I wonder if the question can be solved so easily 
as that. In the first place, is it wholly adequate to 
say that the function of art is to create beauty? In 
many individual instances, of course, it is adequate. 
Many a picture of Arthur Rackham’s, many a de- 
lightful jingle of Walter De La Mare’s, many a pleas- 
ant little tune that sings itself through your brain, 
and makes life seem better worth living—have just 
this function and no more. But what about The 
Divine Comedy? What about The Ring of the Nibe- 
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lungs? There is plenty of beauty there, to be sure, 
beauty enough to strike you blind. But is that all? 
Is there not, beyond and above the beauty, a definite 
striving towards the interpretation of life, that life of 
which beauty—marvelous as it is—is only a phase? 

But let us forget interpretation for a moment, 
and return to beauty. Even here, The Divine Com- 
edy is a case in point. Confessedly—and even with- 
out reference to its immense spiritual meaning—it is 
one of the most sheerly beautiful creations that the 
genius of humanity has ever achieved. Yet where in 
literature will you find more loathsome and distress- 
ing images than appear in the first part of The Di- 
vine Comedy? 

Why do we tolerate them here? Why are they 
so much less effective, for example, in Mr. Edgar 
Lee Masters’s Domesday Bok? For one thing, doubt- 
less, because Dante has achieved such a perfect union 
between the idea and the image that our keen intel- 
lectual pleasure in his marvelous skill atones for the 
revolting subject matter. In this sense we may say 
that Dante carries us into a world of intellectual 
beauty, whose fascination is far more compelling than 
that which exerts a merely sensuous appeal. And 
partly, no doubt, because Dante does not stop where 
Masters stops: hell is merely the prelude to heaven. 
This means that the powerful principle of contrast 
is invoked in his behalf: it means also that his vision 
embraces a much wider sweep than Domesday Book. 
But this surely is not all. 

A moment ago, I suggested that comedy loses 
something as soon as pathos is denied the privilege 
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of fellowship with it. Is not something similar true 
of beauty? If there were no color in the world but 
red, there would be no color at all. If there were 
nothing sour, there would be nothing sweet. Deny 
the artist the privilege of using what is ugly and 
what is evil, and you will soon force him into a posi- 
tion where he can no longer give you what is beauti- 
ful and what is clean.* 

And what then of the other type of work—the 
work whose function is to interpret life? Personally 
I quite concede the right of the artist to make me 
suffer. What I do insist upon is that I shall not be 
made to suffer needlessly: I do not care to be dragged 
through seas of muck and filth simply because the 
“artist’”” may happen to have a liking for that kind of 
scenery. He may break my heart if there is need for 
it—but [| shall insist uncompromisingly on compen- 
sation. The Greeks spoke of the cleansing effect of 
great tragedy, and they touched here upon an exoper- 
ience which most of us have, in some degree, had. 
After you have suffered with Hamlet or with Lear, 
you understand life better. You have entered vicar- 
iously into rich and ripe experiences: you have en- 
dured the sufferings without which you cannot fully 
come to yourself or completely possess your soul. 
Through the questionings of Hamlet, you come to 
know the world and your own relations to it better 
than ever before; through the miseries of Lear, you 
begin to understand the meaning of salvation through 
suffering. Among all the explanations of human 


"The discussion of this question is continued, from another 
point of view, in Chapter VIII. 
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misery which the thinkers of humanity have at- 
tempted to set forth, this is the only one that is in 
any degree satisfactory: suffering is worth-while be- 
cause it is through suffering that we grow. And if 
this is the only justification in life, then it is also, so 
far as I can see, the only justification in a work of the 
imagination. 

In what are known as ‘“‘purpose-novels’’ and 
““purpose-plays,’’ we approach the matter from a 
slightly different angle, for here the didactic, non- 
literary element is confessedly large. “The tears which 
Dickens wrung from the hearts of men and women 
all over the English-speaking world were not fruitless 
tears: they helped to wash away the evil stain of the 
conditions he described. We see something similar 
in some of Mr. Galsworthy’s plays, and I do not care 
how many women fainted during performances of 
Justice, so long as it is true that that terrible play 
actually helped to lighten the life of the English 
prisoner.* 

But the implications of these last statements need 
not be considered here. We shall recur again to the 
“good.” The ‘‘true’’ and the “‘beautiful’’ we must 
leave behind us at this point. 


IT am quite aware that Galsworthy denies having written 
“‘purpose-plays.’’ There is no denying, however, that the effect 
is often quite the same as if he had. 


CHAPTER VI 


SOME CHARACTERISTICS OF GOOD 
LIT ERATURE 


In the opening chapter I said that I preferred in 
this book not to restrict the term literature to imagin- 
ative writing of quality, but to apply it to all writing 
whose fundamental purpose is the communication of 
human experience. This makes it necessary that we 
should try to distinguish between good literature and 
bad. What are some of the principles that we need 
to keep in mind in order to decide whether a given 
piece of literature is meritorious or the reverse? 

Let us begin with the theme. Other things be- 
ing equal, the book with a great theme will necessar- 
ily be much more interesting than a book with a small 
theme. And by a great theme, I mean a primal 
theme, a theme of universal interest, a theme which is 
interesting not only to a little group of men in a par- 
ticular country during a particular period but to all 
men everywhere. Here again, we recur to Shakes- 
peare. Why is it that Shakespeare has lived and Ben 
Jonson has died in the theatre? Because Shakes- 
peare was a greater playwright? Certainly not, for 
in the usual sense of the term, he simply was not. 
When it came to constructing a play, Shakespeare 
might always profitably have taken lessons from Ben. 
Was it because Shakespeare had more charm, more 

48 
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profundity of experience, more soul? Doubtless this 
has a great deal to do with it. But partly it was also 
because Ben Jonson wrote about the passing foibles 
of the day and the hour, while Shakespeare wrote 
about primary human interests. Take, as a mere 
illustration, the new custom of smoking, or as they 
called it, drinking, tobacco, which was just coming 
into England in that day. Ben Jonson’s plays are 
full of references to tobacco. Shakespeare never men- 
tions it. J. C. Squire somewhere comments amus- 
ingly on this circumstance, remarking that there is no 
reason to suppose that Shakespeare ever used tobacco, 
or—for that matter—that he did anything else. 
Shakespeare's universality was his strength. He was 
either completely disinterested in current events or else 
he confined his interest to his private life, very rarely 
allowing it to get into his plays. Consequently, you 
need a dictionary of Elizabethan English to read Jon- 
son’s Bartholomew Fair, but the passionate ambition 
that surges through Macbeth, the bitter jealousy that 
consumes Othello—these things we can understand 
because these passions are still in the world and in 
the hearts of every one of us. The greatest of Shakes- 
peare’s plays, King Lear, is not Elizabethan at all, in 
the sense in which Every Man in His Humour or 
Chapman’s An Humourous Day’s Mirth is Eliza- 
bethan. It is primitive, elemental. The characters 
wander about in a kind of indefinite No-Man’s-Land 
which must have seemed quite as thoroughly a foreign 
country to the Elizabethans as it does to us. When 
Mr. De La Mare was working out the scale for his 
Memoirs of a Midget, there was one thing that did 
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not enter into the problem at all. That was the stars. 
They seemed quite the same size to the midget as they 
do to mortals of ordinary dimensions. Shakespeare 
today can be played in Nippon or in Siam, and once 
the somewhat alien dramatic form has been mastered, 
he will exert there very much the same appeal that 
he made in his own country and his own time.’ 

But having thus emphasized the importance of 
the theme, I immediately feel constrained to add this 
—that the value of the theme depends entirely on the 
treatment. Better by far a small theme, perfectly 
developed, than a great theme, crudely developed. One 
of the reasons for the failure of much popular litera- 


*The matter of topical allusions enters here, on which moot 
question I suppose there is nothing to say except that topical 
allusions immensely increase the pungency of the work for the 
moment but definitely hinder its chances for permanent survival. 
Thomas Shadwell’s son found it necessary to prepare a glossary 
explaining the slang terms in his father’s plays, and O. Henry’s 
short stories are already in need of a similar service. It is a 
thousand pities that the great W. S. Gilbert should have included 
so many topical allusions in his matchless comic opera librettos, 
for the Gilbert and Sullivan operas will surely achieve immor- 
tality if anything that has ever come out of the English theatre 
does. On the first night of Jolanthe, I have no doubt it was 
very funny when the Fairy Queen sang her song to Captain 
Shaw, for it is said that Captain Shaw was present on that occa- 
sion, and he must have blushed delightfully. But when I heard 
Tolanthe in Winthrop Ames’s recent New York revival, Captain 
Shaw was unfortunately not there, and the scene was not quite 
so amusing. Sometimes Gilbert allowed his personal prejudices 
to creep in, as when he included ‘‘the lady novelist’’ in Ko-Ko’s 
famous list of those who ‘‘never would be missed.’ In these 
feminist days, this has been considered so offensive that the 
Rupert D’Oyly Carte Opera Company, in their Mikado records, 
substitute ‘‘the scorching motorist’! This takes care of the 
metre, and that, I suppose, is something. Topical allusions really 
belong, it seems to me, to musical comedy and vaudeville. Here 
they are often wholly delightful, and they do not interfere with 
the success of other elements. 
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ture lies just here: people will insist on choosing 
themes which they have not sufficient experience, or 
are not sufficiently the masters of their craft, to 
handle. Such writers as Sarah Orne Jewett and Kate 
Douglas Wiggin knew better. When Mrs. Wiggin 
wrote Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm, she did not set 
herself an ambitious problem. The adventures of a 
little girl in a quiet New England town—there was 
nothing there of any world-shaking importance. But 
what she did, she did perfectly. Consequently her 
book has lived: it is already in a fair way to become, 
in its minor field, a classic. Nor has its success been 
confined to America: in Berlin, it is—or it was—used 
to teach English reading in the public schools. Re- 
becca has had many imitators, but the peculiar quality 
of the book itself has never quite been captured again. 
Similarly Miss Jewett. She did not handle great 
problems, but she has left us, in such stories as “A 
White Heron,” beautiful bits of art, which may well 
be remembered long after much of the more preten- 
tious work of her generation has been forgotten. 

In short, it is not so much great experiences that 
we need as we need the great attitude towards our 
experiences. We need to learn sentience, to squeeze 
our experiences dry, to drain the last drop of their 
significance out of them. The man of letters who 
thinks that if only his experience were widened, he 
could write much better books, is probably mistaken. 
Human beings have a way of making their exper- 
iences just as wide, or just as deep, as they need to be. 
The classical example in English fiction is of course 
Jane Austen, who lived all her life in a little English 
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village, Jane Austen, who never had any great exper- 
iences, and who yet became one of the great novelists 
of the world. Perhaps the truth is that there are no 
commonplace experiences: there are only common- 
place people, and there are people who are not com- 
monplace. Many human beings go through terriffic 
experiences which Shakespeare might envy, yet they 
are left untouched. On the other hand, everything 
that happens to the extraordinary human being car- 
ries extraordinary implications with it. Browning 
needed only the record of a sordid, long-forgotten 
murder trial to set the forces in motion which pro- 
duced that extraordinary study of the laws of God 
working themselves out through the minutest hap- 
penings and emotions of common life, The Ring and 
the Book. 

The lesson of The Blue Bird is always a diffi- 
cult lesson for human beings to learn. Tyltyl and 
Mytyl searched the world for the Blue Bird, and they 
found him finally in their own kitchen. We can all 
see the charm of what is far away, but romance may 
be all around us where we live, and yet we will over- 
look it entirely. For years American writers spun 
sword-and-cloak romances around the gaunt castles 
and brave heroes and fair-haired ladies of European 
legend. It waited until Emerson Hough wrote a 
book in Evanston, Illinois, for Americans to be made 
to realize that there had once been covered wagons 
in America, and that covered wagons were capable 
of stimulating and imaginative treatment. It is al- 
ways difficult for the writer to realize that the only 
way he can ever achieve any honest bit of creation is 
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by beginning where he is and operating upon his own 
material. “‘If a man does not love his brother whom 
he has seen,” asks St. John, “‘how can he love God 
whom he has not seen?’ If a man is not sensitive 
to the significance of his own life, as he lives it day 
by day, how can he hope to interpret to anybody else 
the significance of any kind of life whatever? These 
ideas are worth keeping in mind not only as we may 
try to write ourselves, but also as we attempt to 
gauge the significance of what other people have writ- 
ten. 

Then there is the matter of form. Ordinarily, 
the layman is not conscious of form at all. When it 
is lacking in a piece of art, we are all aware of its 
absence, but in many cases we know only in a vague 
way that there is something wrong. Theoretically, 
at least, most of us are not sufficiently conscious of 
the importance of form. But if, as has been said, 
art lies in the choice of the significant detail, then it 
is easy to see that a work of art exists by virtue of 
what it omits quite as definitely as by reference to 
what it includes. Physically of course the sculptor 
does not create the statue at all. The material of 
which it is composed does not owe its existence to 
him. All he does is to cut away, to eliminate as 
much of the marble as he does not want. ‘Then the 
form, which was always there, but which previously 
nobody but the sculptor himself had been able to see, 
may be brought out into the open where it is visible 
to all men. 

Consistency, symmetry, proportion—all these 
principles need to be kept in mind in developing a 
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theme. Most American literature is not developed at 
all—it is, as Henry James felt long ago, simply 
sketched. Doubtless the dreadful blight of journal- 
ism has much to do with this. Many American 
novels seem to be developed on the same principle 
which certain popular journalists employ in blocking 
out their editorials—a series of short paragraphs, with 
a trite idea in each, no one of them really developed 
in anything more than the most superficial way. The 
penalty for reading a writer like James or Meredith 
very much, or any writer who is really profound and 
conscientious in the way of developments, connects 
readily here: all who are less careful in this way im- 
mediately come to seem superficial and uninteresting. 

Form is easy to appreciate in a highly-developed 
traditional type of verse like the sonnet, and here a 
mistake is easily detected. It is harder to trace in a 
more elaborate work like an epic or a drama, or im a 
freer form like vers libre. Nevertheless, form is here 
also, and in so far as it is absent, the work under con- 
sideration fails to be a piece of art at all. Free verse 
is difficult to criticize at present, because it is still in 
the experimental stage. But that there is a struct ure 
there, few competent critics would deny. To test:it, 
you need only compare a good piece of free verse, like 
Amy Lowell’s ‘‘Patterns,’’ with one of the miserable 
pieces of chopped-up prose that unfortunately arid 
unfairly go under the same name. As for the longer 
and more elaborate literary forms, they are generalily 
much less perfect structurally than the lyrics, and, it 
is very easy to see why this should be. A compaita- 
tively large number of poets have been able to hold 
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fourteen lines in mind and work on them until they 
had achieved perfection of form, but the number who 
could do the same with forty thousand lines has al- 
ways been extremely limited. 

If a piece of writing would merit consideration 
as art, it is not enough that it should be true to life: 
it must also be true to itself. Here enters the hotly- 
debated question of the happy ending. Untrained 
readers are always somewhat annoyed to hear critics 
fulminating against the happy ending. Why is it, 
they ask a little petulantly, that misery should be 
better art than happiness? Why is an unhappy end- 
ing more artistic than a happy ending? 

And the only honest answer is that it isn’t, and 
that misery does not make better art than happiness. 
The happy ending is open to legitimate criticism only 
when it comes as the climax of a tragic situation. A 
tragic ending to a comedy would be quite as bad 
artistically as a happy ending toatragedy. But many 
popular writers work up what is essentially a tragic 
situation, and then because they lack the courage to 
follow their material to its logical conclusion, force 
a happy ending upon it. That is not only bad art, 
it is bad morals, for it tells a lie about life. Tragedy 
turns suddenly into melodrama, and while melo- 
drama is a perfectly legitimate form of art in its way, 
it has no place here. I once saw a film called Wan- 
derer of the Wasteland, made from a novel by Zane 
Grey. I have not read the book, and I do not know 
whether or not the picture was a faithful interpre- 
tation of Mr. Grey’s idea. In Wanderer of the Waste- 
land, as I remember it, a man spends years in a life 
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of restless wandering, because he has accidentally 
killed someone and fears apprehension by the law. 
Comes a time when he falls in love with a fine 
woman, to whom he confesses his past. She con- 
vinces him that the only honest thing to do is to re- 
turn to the scene of the accident and give himself up. 
When he gets back, he finds that the boom town in 
question has completely disappeared, and that further- 
more he never did kill the man anyway: the whole 
thing was a misapprehension. 

It is easy to see how this situation might be used 
by a master as an ironic commentary on human life. 
It is not so used here. The happy ending is simply 
an easy way out: it opens the way for the union of 
the hero and the heroine. What does Wanderer of 
the Wasteland say about life? If it says anything, 
it says this: It is only. necessary in this world to 
want to do right; everything else takes care of itself. 
You will not actually be called upon to suffer for your 
ideals or to live up to your convictions. . Just see that 
your heart is right, and then nothing can harm you. 
Everything will come out all right, even if towns have 
_ to be razed from the face of the earth to bring it 
about. 

You cannot say that such a situation could not 
happen. It probably has happened. But its impli- 
cations as presented here are wholly false. It is that 
particular kind of possibility which in art is much 
falser than any complete impossibility could ever be. 

Furthermore, it is not true to art. The ending 
utterly destroys any previously existing harmony of 
tone. What is the good of all this agony, if such 
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is to be the outcome? The audience cannot avoid an 
uneasy sense that it has been tricked. The players 
have worked upon our sympathies under false pre- 
tenses. It wasn’t necessary that we should be made 
to sympathize at all, for there was nothing that re- 
quired sympathy. It was all simply a piece of trick- 
ery used to work up an artificial situation. The 
net result of the whole experience is sheer emotional 
waste. Now compare that feeling of emotional let- 
down with the sense of katharsis that comes at the 
end of the Greek tragedy, and you have begun to un- 
derstand the difference between real tragic emotion 
and this illegitimate substitute which is unfortunately 
as much of tragic emotion as many people ever come 
to know. But, I am constrained to add, the happy 
ending of Wanderer of the Wasteland, bad as it 1s, 
is not a whit worse than what happens in many an 
Elizabethan tragedy where half a dozen people die 
without rime or reason to justify their deaths, simply 
because it is the tradition of the tragic stage to have 
people die. There is a delightful story about an 
earnest seeker who, not having read Professor Stoll, 
still believed Elizabethan drama to be logical, and 
who therefore once asked his instructor what a cer- 
tain character died of. ‘‘He died,” was the reply, 
“of the Fifth Act.’’ Well, in so far as any character 
dies of the Fifth Act, a structural weakness in the play 
is immediately indicated. 

Again, first-rate literature is marked by style. A 
man’s style is simply his way of saying things, but 
the whole mystery of literary creation is there. The 
only thing that makes a personality is that he has a 
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distinctive point of view, a way of looking at things, 
an attitude, an expression of experience which is 
somewhat different from that of everybody else on 
earth. Take that individuality away, and the in- 
tegrity of the man’s personality collapses. In those 
who express themselves in literature, this distinctive- 
ness is reflected in style. Hence it comes about that 
we say the style is the man. No man’s style can be 
exactly imitated by another man, because no man is 
exactly like another man. That is why life has such 
infinite variety. George Eliot and Charles Reade each 
wrote a great novel about Renaissance Italy, and both 
worked up a great background in the same period. 
But that does not at all mean that The Cloister and 
the Hearth and Romola are the same sort of book, or 
that you get anything like the same experience from 
both of them. For Romola is George Eliot’s con- 
ception of Renaissance Italy, and The Cloister and 
the Hearth is Charles Reade’s.1 The great stylist’s 
stamp is on everything he has written: Third- or 
fourth-rate scribblers all write pretty much alike, but 
the great artist does not find it necessary to sign his 
work: it is automatically signed in every line. 
Students who are beginning Shakespeare are 
often greatly dismayed when they discover that 
Shakespeare had a habit of borrowing his plots. They 
wonder why he did not invent them, and their re- 
spect for him as an artist is materially lessened. The 


; ‘Compare the point made in the first chapter that the un- 
prejudiced view cannot exist in literature. ‘Every book is in- 


evitably the expression of the personality of the man who 
wrote it, 
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remedy for this state of mind is a very simple one: 
all that is necessary is to read a few of Shakespeare’s 
sources or a few of the other works in which similar 
stories are related. For example, all Shakespeareans 
have in mind the beautiful description of Ophelia’s 
death in Hamlet, IV, vii, 167ff.—the lovely passage 
beginning: 

There is a willow grows aslant a brook 

That shows his hoar leaves in the glassy stream. 


Well, in Der Bestrafte Brudermord (or, as we gen- 
erally call it in English, Fratricide Punished), 
Ophelia’s death is announced as follows: 


Queen: Gracious lord and king, I have to an- 
nounce to you a great calamity! 

King: Heaven forbid! What is it? 

Queen: Ophelia went up a high hill, and threw 
herself down, and killed herself. 

Leonhardus(==Laertes): Alas! Unfortunate 
Leonhardus! thou hast lost within a short space of 
time both a father and a sister! Whither will mis- 
fortune lead thee? I could for grief wish myself 
dead. 

Now what is the difference between Ophelia’s 
death in Hamlet and the same incident in Fratricide 
Punished? Simply that in one Ophelia is drowned, 
while in the other she is killed by a fall from a high 
place. That is absolutely all—except STYLE! 
It hardly seems necessary to say any more about the 
importance of this feature. 

There are two other matters of which I wish 
to speak in connection with literature—restraint and 
suggestiveness. They are so closely connected with 
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each other, and yet demand such different treatment 
from the foregoing that I have thought it best to 
treat them together in a separate chapter. 


CHAP TER VII 
RESTRAINT AND SUGGESTION 


Good literature is not invariably marked by re- 
straint, but the very greatest literature is quite likely 
to be. Romeo and Juliet is anything but restrained, 
nor is Byron’s poetry outstandingly distinguished by 
this quality, but, after all, these works are in the 
second rather than in the first rank of the world’s 
imaginative creation. The very greatest literature is 
not over-expansive. 

There is an enormous advantage here in the way 
of suggestiveness. ‘‘Whatever is felt upon the page,” 
says Miss Cather, ‘‘without being specifically named 
there—that, it seems to me, is created.”’ I have ex- 
plained in an earlier chapter how that the writer can 
never entirely pass his own experiences on to his read- 
ers unchanged—how that the best he can do is stim- 
ulate them to reconstruct the experience in terms of 
their own mental and emotional processes. Other 
things being equal, the greatest writer is the one who 
does this most skilfully. Suggestion is better than 
actual portrayal.? 


‘The enemies of the screen have long maintained that the 
motion picture can never stand on a level with the older arts 
because it lacks suggestive power—it can only portray. The 
answer, it seems to me, was F. W. Murnau’s production of 
Faust. In one respect at least, Faust must be accounted the 
greatest picture that has yet been made. Murnau allowed very 
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The best example of restraint and suggestion 
that I know in all literature is Dante’s wonderful de- 
scription of Paolo and Francesca in The Divine Com- 
edy—‘‘Inferno,”’ Canto V, lines 73-142. Less than 
seventy-five lines are used, yet it is one of the most 
poignant tragic situations in all literature. Dante 
finds Francesca da Rimini and her lover in the second 
circle of Hell, the first circle of positive sin. Their 
transgression was adultery, but they are not divided 
in death, and Dante gives them to us buffeted hither 
and yon on the wings of the wind, a symbol of the 
driving restlessness of desire. He speaks to them 
sympathetically, and Francesca replies, telling the 
story of their love and death. 

Dante’s iron restraint is indeed out of fashion 
in modern literature. We read too much and too 
rapidly to get the implications of such writing, or to 
encourage contemporary writers to create in such a 
vein, even if they were capable of it. Pre-digested 
food may not have much nourishment in it, but it is 
so easily swallowed! Indeed the typical modern 
reader, even though he may have been reading good 
literature, is hardly prepared for what he finds here. 


few scenes to be played out before the camera in the usual fashion. 
He would start a scene and then stop, trusting to the imagination 
of the spectator to supply the rest. Or he would give you a 
glimpse from one angle and another glimpse from a different 
angle, and it was your own mind which had to make the con- 
nection and draw the implication. Certainly the journey of 
Faust and Mephisto in the first part of the film was anything 
but crass realism: the imagination was forced into life much as 
it is in reading poetry. Murnau’s work seems to indicate that 
the lack of suggestiveness which has so generally characterized 
motion pictures is not due to any lack in the medium but rather 
in the older, more conventional craftsmen. 
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Such a reader perhaps has been hearing of Francesca 
da Rimini all his life. Some day he comes across 
this passage in The Divine Comedy. It is almost in- 
evitable, I am afraid, that his first reaction should 
be: Why! is that all?’’ That piteous, broken- 
hearted confession of Francesca’s: ‘‘Gallehaut was 
the book, and he who wrote it. That day we read 
no farther in it.’’—there is a whole French novel in 
those two sentences. Even should we be willing to 
spare the French novel, we might at least expect a 
five-act tragedy. But Dante gives us—what he has 
given. 

And here is the significance of the whole thing. 
Because Dante was satisfied to suggest rather than 
actually to portray, he has, through six hundred 
years, stimulated countless other artists to recreate the 
Francesca story in terms of their own lives. Thus 
we find that these lines in The Divine Comedy have 
been the direct inspiration of pictures by Doré, 
Ingres, Ary Scheffer, G. F. Watts, and Cabanel; 
poems and plays by Leigh Hunt, Silvico Pellico, 
George H. Boker, Paul Heyse, Stephen Phillips, 
Maurice Maeterlinck,? Gabriele d’Annunzio, Nernda, 


*The play, of course, is Pélleas and Mélisande. ‘This has 
long been in dispute, but last year my friend, Mr. Aidan Arthur 
O'Keeffe, of Chicago, put the question directly to the only man 
capable of answering it. Maeterlinck replied: ‘‘After so many 
years, as nearly as I can recall, I started out from the episode of 
Paolo and Francesca; alongside of which, from pure imagination, 
I added the story of Pélleas and Mélisande, adding thereto a 
certain number of events or emotions from my own life.” 
Through the kindness of Mr. O'Keeffe, I print these words 
here, not only because they are intrinsically interesting, but be- 
cause, in their way, they illustrate the creative process. Notice 
the significant words: ‘‘adding thereto a certain number of events 
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and Cesario; operas, cantatas, and orchestral works 
by Ambroise Thomas, Herman Goetz, Tschaikow- 
sky, Wolf-Ferrari, Oldberg, and many others; and, 
I suppose, tons of commentary and argument. It is 
a magnificent illustration of the power that great 
writing has to expand indefinitely, continually to in- 
spire other works. 

Another and a simpler illustration will perhaps 
make all this clearer. The reason why restrained 
literature is superior to exuberant literature is a thing 
which cannot be demonstrated, but I am hoping that 
it may be felt. To this end, I present two passages 
from modern novels. I choose them partly because 
of the similarity of subject, partly—and quite as 
much, for the differences between them. What these 
are, will appear later: 

The first passage describes the death of a baby: 


. But in the twilight, that was becoming 
gradually ‘clearer, the baby still slept: the moon 
was beginning to touch with gold the corner 
of the distant chimney, and soon after a long white 
ray entered and laid a blanching finger upon the trail- 
ing fold of the cradle coverlet. Then, as if awakened 
by an unearthly presence, the infant uttered a low, 
thin wail; but only the deep snores of the parents 
made answer, and in the transparent obscurity the 
little face was twitched with suffering, and one tiny 
hand raised its dying pallor to heaven. 

Above the dark roof the moon had now become 


or emotions from my own life.’’ Pélleas and Mélisande is not 
Dante: it is Maeterlinck quickened by Dante. I am aware that 
this is trite, but so are most of the other truths which people 
generally quite fail to realize. And I suppose we must go on 
repeating them, even at the risk of triteness, until they do. 
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a crescent, and as an angel stealing and leaning for- 
ward, a white ray kissed with cold supernatural 
kisses the cheeks of the lonely child,—and instantly, 
as if in fear, the blue staring eyes were opened, the 
little legs were drawn up to the very chest and the 
convulsions began. Would father or mother awake 
to soothe the pitiful struggle? No, the shivering little 
limbs stirred only to the hideous accompaniment of 
the drunken woman's snores; and even as heedless, 
majestic in naked golden glory, the moon swam up 
through the azure peace of the skies, until brought 
face to face with the child. 

Then, in a strange and luminous pause, a green 
presence took possession of the whole room, including 
every object in its mysterious embrace. The meanest 
objects became weird and fearsome; form and sound 
were transfigured. Demon-like, the brandy bottle 
stood on the chest of drawers, and the huddled group 
in the dusky bed seemed as a vile world snoring, 
equally indifferent to life and to death. Yet for a 
moment there was hope, for, as if subdued by the 
magnetism of an unearthly power, the convulsions 
grew less, and a sweet calm came over the cradle. The 
respite, how brief it was! Soon the little blankets 
were cast aside, the legs twisted on to the chest, and 
the eyes blinked convulsively. But no smile of joy, 
nor tear of grief, changed the mild cruelty of the 
amber-colored witch at the window: softly as a 
drinking snake, she drank of this young life. Thou 
shalt be mine and mine only, she seemed to say; and 
in the devouring gleams the struggle was continued. 
Out of the flower-like skin black stains grew; all the 
soft roundnesses fell into distortions; chubby knees 
were wrenched to and fro, muscles seemed to be torn 
and the bones beneath to be broken violently: as in 
the Laocoén, every movement spoke of pain. 

So, for an appreciable space of time, the white 
rays glorified the poetic agony; and then the little wan 
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body lay still in a flood of passionless light. Not a 
star watched the bird-like remains; only the moon 
knew of the moon’s tragedy; and after lingering an 
hour, the pale aureole moved up the sky, leaving the 
child to sleep in darkness forever. 


The other passage describes a baby who 1s about 
to die: 


In silence all three bent their eyes on the baby. 
His little fists, and nose, and forehead, even his little 
naked, crinkled feet were thrust with all his feeble 
strength against his mother’s bosom, as though he 
were striving to creep into some hole away from life. 
There was a sort of dumb despair in that tiny push- 
ing of his way back to the place whence he had come. 
His head, covered with dingy down, quivered with his 
effort to escape. He had been alive so little; that little 
had sufficed. 


Now I have read these two passages together to 
many different classes and always with exactly the 
same results. Because the first passage is the more 
elaborate and more ornate, there are always sev- 
eral students who are immediately taken with 
it, and who claim that therefore it is the finer piece 
of writing. Somebody else will champion the second 
passage, and then we discuss the two of them. 

What we find is this. The first description is 
ineffective, not because it is badly written but because 
the style does not suit the subject-matter. We have 
here a very simple subject: the death of a baby. For 
some reason or other, the writer has chosen to describe 
it in a highly ornate and artificial style: hence he 
completely fails to move us. We never quite make 
up our minds, in reading tha: first description, 
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— 


whether the principal actor in our drama is the baby 
or the moon. If the baby is the star, then certainly 
the moon does her very best to steal the act! It is 
impossible for us to care very deeply concerning the 
fate of that baby, for there is no evidence that the 
author cared very deeply. He does not say: ‘‘Here 
is a baby, dying of neglect. The pity of it!’’ He 
says: ‘‘Here is a baby dying of neglect. See what 
a grand description I can write of it!” Consequently 
the entire passage is a ‘‘stunt.’’ Minor matters are the 
very unhappy and inappropriate comparison of the 
moon first to an angel, then to a witch, finally to a 
drinking snake, and the unfortunate reference to the 
Laocoén. Not only is the Laocoén much too elab- 
orate and much too heroic a piece of art to serve as 
an appropriate comparison, but beyond and above 
that, if a man is so steeped in art, so wedded to art 
galleries, that he cannot even describe the death of a 
baby without likening it to a piece of sculpture, then 
that homely, simple kind of subject is one that he 
had better leave strictly alone. 

To the other passage, none of these objections 
apply. It attempts much less: it achieves much more. 
It has the naked simplicity which the subject de- 
mands. It implies much more than it actually says. 
“There was a sort of dumb despair in that tiny push- 
ing of his way back to the place whence he had come.” 
It would be impossible to say anything more terrible 
than that: we are carried to the very roots of life. 
There is no question about this writer’s sympathy 
for the baby. He does not need blue moonlight: he 
has no room for it in his picture. 
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The first passage is from George Moore’s novel, 
A Mummer’s Wife; the second, from Fraternity, by 
John Galsworthy. 

I once had a very interesting experience with A 
Mummer’s Wife. One day, long after I had made 
up my mind about the merits of these descriptions, I 
went to the library to draw the book out and try 
the test on another class. I got my book without 
any trouble, but I could not find the desired passage. 
I came to the proper place in the narrative, and the 
baby died, but he died quite unheroically, without 
a struggle. The drinking snake and the transmogri- 
fied brandy bottle and my old friend, Laocodn had 
ceased to be actors in the tragedy. What had become 
of them? 

What had happened was that IJ had accidentally 
got hold of a copy of the revised edition of A Mum- 
met’s Wife. It is a well-known fact that George 
Moore conducted his literary education in public, 
and A Mummer’s Wife was one of his early books. 
When he came to revise it in later years, after having 
attained his literary majority, his now more sensi- 
tive taste was offended by the very features that had 
doubtless once seemed to him very effective bits of 
display writing, and accordingly he dropped them 
out. 

Thus I do not leave A Mummer’s Wife without 
pointing out, in fairness to Mr. Moore, that he now 
agrees with me about it! Still, I hope he never sees 
these lines. 


CHAPTER VIII 
LITERATURE AND MORALITY 


The question of the relations between literature 
and morality is by this time sadly worn. In our own 
day, the extreme aesthetic position denies any con- 
nection whatever. It is always very amusing to hear 
people of supposedly exemplary lives arguing vio- 
lently against the idea that literature and morality 
somehow do have a certain fellowship with each 
other, as if they were convinced that they were strik- 
ing a brave blow for the liberation of art, or as if 
this traditional marriage had proved so desperately 
unhappy—purely, of course, on account of the va- 
garies of morality—that, out of decent humanity to 
art, the least we can possibly do for her is to grant 
her a divorce! 

To this extreme position, the lover of art is, to 
be sure, sometimes forced by those at the other ex- 
treme whose interest in literature begins and ends with 
its usefulness as a vehicle of moral instruction. There 
is no doubt whatever of the efficacy of art from that 
point of view, and there is quite as little that those 
who value art for this reason alone have not even 
begun to understand what it is or how wonderfully 
it can contribute to the richness of life. 

The Queen of Alice in Wonderland remains in 
all our memories to testify that it is not always the 
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most amiable people who are most insistent in search- 
ing out a moral in everything. Eternal Reality has 
many phases, and we shall hardly, any of us, live 
long enough to comprehend them all. Each has its 
place, and it is not necessary to sacrifice one to an- 
other, or even to seek to explain one in terms of 
another. God is Goodness, no doubt, and God is 
Truth. But is not God also Beauty? The Puritans 
did not think so, but that was their misfortune, and 
as a result, their own lives were needlessly narrowed. 
Is not Beauty necessary—quite as necessary, let us 
say, as Goodness, if we are to conceive of a God who 
is capable of appealing to the whole of our natures? 
And is it not safe enough to permit Beauty to enter 
as she is, without forcing her to camouflage herself 
as something quite different? 

The primary purpose of literature then is not 
didacticism, not the conveying of moral “‘lessons.”’ 
As I have already said, perhaps with wearisome iter- 
ation, the communication of life-experience is enough 
for its own sake: it is not necessary—it is not even 
possible—to explain it or justify it in terms of some- 
thing else. 

The moral and the interesting do not always 
coincide exactly. Chaucer’s Knight is doubtless a 
much nobler spirit than his Wife of Bath. Ophelia’s 
morals are far superior to those of Falstaff. In the 
range of human development, Rose Maylie stands 
much higher than Mrs. Gamp. Nevertheless, the 
Wife of Bath is a far greater character-creation than 
the Knight, and Falstaff than Ophelia, and Mrs. 
Gamp than Rose Maylie. This does not at all mean 
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that sinners are necessarily more interesting than 
saints. It simply means that in these particular in- 
stances they happen to be. 

All this, however, is far from going the whole 
way with the “‘art for art’s sake” crowd, and main- 
taining that literature and morality have nothing to 
do with each other. Sometimes expediency makes it 
necessary for all of us to take the ‘‘art for art’s sake’ 
position in order to defend what we believe in from 
the onslaughts of the Philistines. But as soon as we 
do it, we are making the old mistake of dividing life 
into compartments. Art does not exist in a vacuum, 
any more than ethics or learning or love. Do we 
believe in love for love’s sake, in learning for learn- 
ing’s sake, in ethics for the sake of ethics? Surely, 
love and learning and ethics and everything else we 
can think of exist for life’s sake, and they cannot be 
fairly considered—any of them—except in their re- 
lation to life as a whole. 

There is a great deal of beauty in the world that 
has no moral implication whatever. Just what is the 
moral of a sunset? or of a geometrical design? A 
thoroughly bad man with a good sense of design 
could certainly create a far more beautiful pattern than 
a thoroughly good man with a weak sense of design. 
And there is much in music and in the plastic arts 
into which the question of morality does not enter in 
any way. 

When we come to literature, however, the situa- 
tion is more complicated. For literature invariably 
involves ideas, and the amount of it which is purely 
decorative is not large. Just as soon as an artist be- 
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gins to deal with ideas, just as soon as he expresses 
his views on life, he inevitably reveals his personality 
—and the minute this happens, the question of his 
own morals enters into the picture. Why are there 
no moral implications in a sunset or a design? Ob- 
viously, because there is no personality there. But 
what about the beauty of a woman’s face? “There 
are those who attempt to tell us that there is no con- 
nection between beauty and morality here. But surely 
their penetration is not profound. Of course, there 
have been beautiful women who have lived depraved 
lives. Obviously if Nature has given a woman large, 
expressive eyes and beautifully-moulded features, she 
does not take them away and exchange them for 
something else, immediately the lady begins to tread 
the primrose path. But she might just as well so far 
as the effect is concerned. For a beautiful face with 
a depraved or dissipated expression is far more re- 
pelling to most men of normal instincts than even 
an ugly face in the same condition. 

Those are great words of Milton’s: ‘‘He who 
would write well in laudable things hereafter ought 
himself to be a true poem.”’ The artist is not a con- 
ductor: he is a creator. If he merely passed some- 
thing on, his own personality would not enter into 
the question at all. But he does not: he makes some- 
thing. How can he make anything that is greater 
than himself? 

And yet, you say, bad men have often produced 
good literature. Robert Greene lived a depraved life, 
yet much of his writing is immaculately pure. Sainte- 
Beuve was abandoned in his personal morality, yet 
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his writing evinces everywhere a delicate appreciation 
of goodness and fineness of character. Oscar Wilde 
went to prison for his immorality, yet he created the 
exquisite loveliness of The Happy Prince. 

What is the explanation? Obviously, in these 
particular instances it was not the gross or vulgar ele- 
ment that found literary expression. There never 
was a human being on earth whose sinfulness utterly 
absorbed all the other elements of his nature. Such 
creatures exist in Dante’s ‘“‘Inferno’’—thank God they 
do not exist in life! “There was much in Greene, in 
Sainte-Beuve, in Wilde that was pure. When we say 
that an artist has ideals, we do not imply that he 
lives up to them every moment of his life. That 
would be too much to expect, for artists are human, 
and have all the weaknesses of humanity. But had 
there been no beauty in Wilde’s character or aspira- 
tion, there never could have been beauty in The 
Happy Prince. ‘The statement may as well be made 
dogmatically as not, for the few exceptions, in which 
beauty and truth have been simulated, are hardly nu- 
merous enough to enter into the problem. Lies are 
generally much less effective in literature than they 
are in life. Byron was Byron quite as much in his 
repentance as he was in his transgressions.* 

Taking it by and large, the great literature of the 
world has been sane and wholesome and normal. The 
great writers are great stylists, to be sure, but they are 


*Having insisted that life in general is not to be divided into 
compartments, I am not here trying to make such a division in 
the life of the individual. Theoretically, any black shadow in a 
man’s heart must darken even his purest work. That, however, 
is pushing the analysis farther than I need to push it just now. 
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more than that: they are men whose apprehension of 
life was clean and whose understanding was pro- 
found. No writer ever yet took hold of the heart of 
humanity simply because he was a great stylist. Hu- 
manity gives its allegiance permanently only to those 
who actually help to enrich its life. As Howard Pyle 
expressed it, ““. . . a man is not an artist by 
virtue of clever technique or brilliant methods: he 
is fundamentally an artist in the degree that he is able 
to sense and appreciate the significance of life that 
surrounds him, and to express that significance to the 
minds of others.’ 

And by that I do not mean that the great writers 
were plaster saints: plaster saints do not turn natur- 
ally to artistic expression. “The moralist, in the nar- 
rower sense of the term, approaches life negatively 
rather than positively. Mr. Paul Elmer More asks, 
in his study of Charles Eliot Norton: ‘“‘Is not char- 
acter always in some way negative? Is it not of its 
very essence to act as a check upon the impulsive tem- 
perament and even upon the ranging enthusiasms of 
the soul?’’ It is not so much what you do, then, 
that is of importance as what you don’t do. Conse- 
quently the moralist, unmodified by other impulses, 
is quite likely to devote his energies, not to some posi- 
tive undertaking which will help to make men better 
and happier, but rather to criticizing and even sup- 
pressing what other men have done. The censorship 
nuisance is deadly, yet I have never been able quite to 
line up with those who deny its necessity in any form. 


“Charles D. Abbott, Howard Pyle, A Chronicle (Harpers, 
925) eepreeZo, 
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So long as there are vandals in the world who delib- 
erately prey upon human weakness towards the un- 
doing of humanity, and who do not scruple to use 
the arts as cunning tools devised towards that end, 
censorship will never be wholly eliminated. If we 
need to protect art against those who, disregarding the 
claims of her own nature, would use her as a mere 
handmaid of morality, then, it seems to me, it is quite 
as necessary to protect her against those who would 
debase her by making her a tool of immorality. But 
whatever expediency may sometimes make necessary, 
it is clear enough surely that a negative morality alone 
can never satisfy the soul of man. As Bernard Shaw 
long ago pointed out, it is better to be Nell Gwyn 
than Robespierre. 

In literature as in life, morality is sometimes an- 
noying, but it is never quite so annoying as immor- 
ality. Emerson long ago put the case in a nutshell 
when he declared that so long as man is human he 
must be the slave either of virtue or of vice, and him- 
self chose virtue for his master. The writer—dquite 
as much as the carpenter or the plumber—is a man. 
He can gain nothing by denying his manhood and 
attempting to detach his art from life. “The morals 
of the plumber, to be sure, do not greatly affect his 
product—so long as he remains sober enough to be 
responsible—but the writer works with the emotional 
elements of his own nature, and this makes a tre- 
mendous difference. Unless you are prepared com- 
pletely to deny that literature is an interpretation of 
life, it is hard to see how the moral influence can 
wholly be left out of the reckoning. 
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Of course there has been a determined propa- 
ganda in the United States during recent years to con- 
vince us that literature needs to be divorced from mor- 
ality altogether. Perhaps the chief apostle of the new 
gospel is Mr. H. L. Mencken. My primary objection 
to Mr. Mencken, like my objection to Dr. John 
Roach Straton, is his intolerably doctrinaire mind. 
His temperament is exactly that of the popular 
evangelist. The only difference between Mencken 
and the evangelists is that they deal in affirmations 
while he deals principally in negations. But he ad- 
vocates his disbeliefs always with such amazing vigor 
that the casual reader is tricked into overlooking their 
essential hollowness altogether. He will live in liter- 
ary history as a beautiful example of how completely 
a brilliant, untrained mind can fail in the business of 
criticism. As an entertainer, to be sure, Mr. Mencken 
will always rank high: he could not write a dull page 
if he tried. But neither can he write a paragraph with- 
out displaying his ignorance of our literary past, his 
utter lack of critical standards. He has called attention 
vigorously—and usefully—to the intolerant dogmat- 
ism of American life and thought, without ever once 
coming to realize that he himself illustrates the very 
faults he decries. And is it not a pretty commentary 
on the superficiality and essential innocence of our 
sophisticates that they should seek to escape from the 
older dogmatists by taking refuge under the wings of 
this one? Paul Sabatier said of the Protestant Ref- 
ormation that it was not a movement in the direction 
of freedom of thought: it simply substituted the tyr- 
anny of a Book for the tyranny of a Church. So Mr. 
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Mencken may save us from Pope Faith and Pope 
Decency, but he brings us firmly under the sway of 
Pope Mencken and all the petty dogmatic inhibitions 
of his keen but inflexible type of mind. It would be 
very difficult to find a man whose spirit is further 
removed from the vast dissolving tolerance which is 
the essence of the liberal point of view. 


*To test the truth of this statement, it is only necessary to 
compare Mr. Mencken with a genuine liberal, like Robert Morss 
Lovett or Van Wyck Brooks. Even though it lays me open to 
the charge of having had my attitude towards Mencken deter- 
mined on grounds of personal prejudice, I think I owe it to my 
contemporaries to make the following a matter of record. (Great 
men’s letters ought to be printed, especially when they shed so 
much light on a great man as this one does!) In 1924, Mr. 
Mencken and I had some correspondence about the possibility 
of my doing some psychographs for The American Mercury. He 
suggested Richard Watson Gilder as a subject. After submit- 
ting the paper, I received this from him, written from the 
Mercury office, June 23, 1924: 


Dear Mr. Wagenknecht: 

This article is very well written, but I cannot get rid of 
the notion that it is not for The American Mercury. The 
trouble with it is that it takes Gilder too seriously. He was 
unquestionably a man of some public usefulness, but his chief 


characteristic was his narrow humorless Puritanism. It is that 


: accentuate. : 
side in him that we want to exaggerate. In brief, I want to 


picture him remem For this reason I feel that your ex- 
cellent article is not for us. 
Sincerely yours, 
H. L. MENCKEN, 
Editor. 


The letter is typewritten, the ‘‘accentuate’’ and the ‘‘esly’’ being 
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To be sure, there has always been a certain 
amount of “‘fine’’ decadent literature in the world. 
But on the whole the common sense of mankind has 
had little respect for it. It circulates in a kind of liter- 
ary underworld, its discussion being generally con- 
fined to the catalogues of certain rare book dealers, 
where it is referred to with infinite respect and doubt- 
less made to seem much more enticing than it really 
is. There are people, I am aware, who specialize in 
this sort of thing, and no doubt honestly persuade 
themselves that it is their genuine interest in literary 
curiosities, their passionate longing to explore the 
byways as well as the highways of literature that leads 
their feet in that particular direction. With all due 
allowance for pathologists and other specialists who 
read this sort of thing because they must, it always 
seems to me that these sophisticates are considerably 
less respectable than those who swap smutty stories 
in barber shops or in smoking compartments. The 
only difference between the two classes is that the 
sophisticates have somewhat more jaded palates than 
the other class and require a larger amount of stimu- 
lation. But when the decadents succeed in producing 
a work of literature of the calibre of Paradise Lost or 
The Pilgrim’s Progress, I may perhaps be disposed to 
pay more attention to their bitter complaints that it 
is Puritanism that is killing the arts, and that only 
the libertines can save them. 


And if the great literature of the world has been 


written in above the line in Mr. Mencken's handwriting. It 


hardly seems to me that either of these corrections helps very 
much, 
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generally straight on moral issues, then popular liter- 
ature has been if possible even straighter. The serious 
novel sometimes juggles with established standards of 
right and wrong: the penny dreadful simply cannot 
afford to do so. I never could understand, in my ten- 
derest infancy, just why the pious should distrust the 
melodrama theatres to which I loved to go. Melo- 
drama is always quite as definitely on the side of the 
angels as any sermon that was ever preached, and a 
great deal more so than many. Did any popular 
dramatist ever try to enlist the sympathies of the 
audience in behalf of evil? And what would happen 
to him and his play if he did? Indeed, one of the best 
remedies I know for pessimism concerning the funda- 
mental rightness of the instincts of untutored hu- 
manity would be a visit to a popular theatre. The 
man of the world may smile at the enthusiasm with 
which the gallery greets the stalwart hero, the sim- 
plicity with which it accepts the utter purity of the 
heroine, but those who look below the surface will 
be something more than amused. It will not be a 
good day for humanity—I am by no means sure it 
will be a good day for art—when youngsters greet the 
stock situations of melodrama with a yawn.' 


‘The argument can easily be pushed too far, I am quite 
aware. That is why I stop it at this point! Jam quite one with 
John Calvin in my conviction that untutored virtue is unsatis- 
factory, that it needs to be guided and made intelligent. That, 
however, is not to overlook its fundamental, basic importance, 
or to greet it with a sneer simply because in some way it offends 
your very fastidious instincts! The popular theatre bolsters 
established morality, but it cannot tolerate the elevation of new 
standards. Hence the glaring fact that while the popular drama 
supports virtue per se, it also supports such hideous established 
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One special word of caution with reference to 
the matter of estimating the moral standing of spe- 
cific literary works. They should be judged always 
on the basis of intention. That is to say, simply be- 
cause a work of art contains unpleasant material does 
not in the least mean that it is immoral in intent. 
Desdemona’s purity is brightest when it stands out 
against the dark background of I[ago’s villainy and 
Othello’s jealous lust. The common demand that 
nothing shall be shown on the stage and nothing 
shall be read in a book that is not morally right is 
simply the demand of ignorance—ignorance of life 
and ignorance of art. I had almost written that if 
that point of view were carried out, it would limit 
our literary endeavors to the nursery tale. As a 
matter of fact, we should lose even our nursery tales, 
for what would become of ‘‘Cinderella’’ and “‘Little 
Red Riding Hood” and “Snow White’ if all the 
villainy were cut out of them? The attempt to get 
rid of evil by denying its existence seems to me quite 
as unsatisfactory in art as it is in philosophy. 

I will not say that everything that exists in the 
world may legitimately be used in art, for that is 
again to confuse literature and life. There is much 
that is simply not suitable for artistic presentation. 
But every now and then, some vital force in litera- 
ture comes along and uses a little more of what we 
had previously not considered usable. At such times 
we are constrained to feel that perhaps the difficulty 
has been not in the subjects but in the treatment. For 


evils as war, and often, even today, the discredited right of pri- 
vate vengeance. 
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substance of doctrine at least, I subscribe to the oft- 
quoted saying that there are no unclean subjects: 
there are only unclean people. For in literary art 
subject-matter is nothing: treatment and attitude are 
everything. 

No unclean subjects? Adultery, incest, and mur- 
der? Did not even Mr. O'Neill fail to carry the 
suffrages of the most intelligent critics when he used 
the incest theme in Desire Under the Elms? Yes, he 
did, but was it because of the theme? The most in- 
telligent enemies of Desire Under the Elms did not 
object on the ground that the play dealt with incest. 
Some of the greatest of the Greek tragedies use the 
incest motif, and he would be simply laughed at who 
should maintain that therefore they are not great 
plays. Character is the great thing in the drama as 
in life, or, as Browning puts it— 


Oh, a crime will do 
As well, I reply, to serve for a test, 
As a virtue golden through and through. 


The trouble with Desire Under the Elms is that 
the characters are so low before the play begins that 
incest itself cannot make them any lower. The 
Greek incest plays are terrible because here great hu- 
man beings are caught in the coils of this terrible 
thing. In Desire Under the Elms, the general effect 
is simply one of disgust. It all goes back to the prin- 
ciple which the Renaissance knew, but which we, 
with our modern passion for democracy—misinter- 
preted into a glorification of mediocrity—are inclined 
to overlook, namely that in order to have a great 
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tragedy, you must first have a great man. Not ex- 
ternally great, of course, in the sense that he occupies 
a high position, but essentially great in the quality of 
his manhood. In other plays, Mr. O’Neill meets this 
test triumphantly. Though Anna Christie is not a 
tragedy, Anna—torn on the thorns of life—is never- 
theless inevitably a great woman,' and Yank, in The 
Hairy Ape, battling his way into a world he does not 
understand, also possesses some of the elements of 
greatness. 

Eugene Walter’s famous play, The Easiest Way, 
is an excellent illustration of how the most offensive 
possible subject-matter may be used entirely in the 
interest of morality. The Eastest Way is ‘‘An Ameri- 
can Play Concerning a Particular Phase of New York 
Life,’’ and the particular phase happens to be prostitu- 
tion in the old Tenderloin district. With one or two 


*There has been much discussion of the so-called happy 
ending of Anna Christie, and Mr. O'Neill has sometimes been 
accused of failing to work up to a tragic climax out of con- 
sideration for the box-office. This is grossly unfair to him. 
Whatever anybody may think of his plays, it is stultifyingly 
absurd to pretend that he has ever, at any period of his career, 
toadied to the commercialized theatre. Personally the Anna 
Christie ending has always seemed to me right. If there were 
to be a tragedy, it would need to be precipitated by Mat Burke, 
and Mr. O'Neill has carefully prepared for the outcome as it 
stands by not creating Burke as a tragic character. In life, of 
course, he might murder Anna: in the drama, it would be very 
unsatisfactory to have him do so. I am not so sure that the 
ending is a happy ending, however: I think of Anna living out 
the rest of her life with those two spiritual pygmies—Mat and 
Chris, and I shudder. In a review of O’Neill’s collected plays 
by Professor George Pierce Baker, in the July, 1926, number 
of the Yale Review, there is quoted a very interesting letter in 
which O'Neill explains how he foresaw the criticisms, and never- 
theless ended Anna Christie as it stands, because he believed that 
to be the way the situation really would turn out. 
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unimportant exceptions, there is not a decent character 
in the play, and the situations are quite consistently 
offensive. Yet The Easiest Way, despite the presence 
in it of at least one great structural weakness, re- 
mains today an important document in the history of 
American realism. It is not only an exceedingly in- 
teresting piece of character-study: it is one of the 
strongest sermons ever preached on the text: ‘The 
soul that sinneth, it shall die.’ Mr. Walter holds 
the balance even: he sees his sinners existing in a 
moral world, a world in which every violation of de- 
cency and righteousness inevitably carries a heavy 
penalty along with it. The Easiest Way, conse- 
quently, may offend your taste: it is powerless to af- 
fect your morals, except as it may affect them for 
good. Mr. Walter’s purpose was undeniably clean.” 

Why, it may be asked, should it be necessary 
for so many writers to go down into the sewers to 
teach virtue? Is the horrible example, after all, such 


*Of course, Brockton’s leaving the letter to Laura instead 
of posting it himself. 


*?When Somerset Maugham’s comedy, The Circle, opened 
the Selwyn Theatre in Chicago, 29 September, 1922, the late 
John Drew made a curtain speech in which he promised that 
the new theatre should never be used save for the presentation 
of clean and wholesome plays, thereby giving Mr. Sheppard 
Butler, then dramatic critic of the Chicago Tribune, the oppor- 
tunity to point out that the rule had been violated even before 
it was promulgated—in other words, that The Circle was itself 
an immoral play. Mr. Butler argued that all the attractive 
people in the play were sinners while all the good people were 
fools. Therefore, he concluded, The Circle tended in its way 
to break down respect for virtue and to make profligacy seem 
amiable. J doubt very much whether anybody would take the 
Maugham comedy seriously enough to permit it to exercise much 
influence on conduct, but there is no doubt that Mr. Butler's 
fundamental hypothesis is sound. 
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a very effective method of teaching? And is there 
not a danger that literature pure in motive shall some- 
times corrupt not because of what it teaches but be- 
cause of what it shows? 

There is, of course, such a danger. Alexander 
Pope’s well-known lines, 


Vice is a monster of so frightful mien, 
As, to be hated, needs but to be seen; 
Yet seen too oft, familiar with her face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace, 


are not exactly complimentary to humanity, but he 
would be a brave man who should venture to assert 
that there is no truth in them. Often the moralist, 
simply because he knows his motive is pure, is in- 
sidiously carried away into something much nastier 
than anything which he who is not a moralist would 
permit himself. I know nothing more disgusting in 
literature than Spenser’s horrible description of the 
stripping of Duessa in The Faerie Queene. It is not 
immoral but it is nauseating, and it wholly passes 
the bounds of art. Yet there is no doubt whatever 
that Spenser’s motive was absolutely pure. Some- 
times, however, a pure motive is used as a transparent 
cloak for all sorts of vile sensuality. The most dis- 
gusting films that have ever been shown on the screen 
were put there by reformers. 

Yet when all deductions are made, it is not fair 
to accuse the artists of the world, in any general way, 
of dealing with sin because they prefer sin to virtue. 
Christ associated with sinners because He wanted to 
help them, no doubt. But I have just as little ques- 
tion that He went to them also because they gave 
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Him something which the good people could not give. 
What is it that you can get from Camille that you 
cannot get from Miranda? What can the Hairy Ape 
give you that Siegfried does not know? 

Julian Johnson, several years ago, discussing the 
matter of morality on the screen, said that the one 
great God-like thrill that the drama can give is the 
spectacle of a genuinely bad man who redeems him- 
self, while the one utter, irremediable tragedy is the 
picture of a good man who falls. Perhaps some day, 
in a better world than this, the good and the bad will 
be carefully separated: for the present the wheat and 
the tares must grow up together. By that I do not 
mean that we can wholly avoid passing ethical judg- 
ments on people’s lives: we make them involuntarily 
and half-unconsciously, every day that we live. But 
we can and should recognize that all such judgments 
are relative. 

Human beings are unfortunately so constituted 
that they cannot sympathize with what they do not 
understand. The human family tends to divide itself 
into groups. Like associates with like and the walls 
of misunderstanding and prejudice separate one group 
from another. The most impregnable of all these 
walls is that between the ‘‘good’” and the ‘“‘bad.” 
Most people are not even willing to discuss the ques- 
tion of whether or not it should be surmounted. Yet 
the people on the left side of that wall have at bot- 
tom the same human emotions as those on the right, 
and for all the differences between the two types, 
there is still much that they have in common. It is 
a strange and suggestive paradox that the best man 
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who ever lived on this earth came closer than any- 
body else to ignoring the existence of that wall. 
Christ did not set up the publican as a model citizen 
for the kingdom of Heaven, but He did feel that there 
was more promising material in the publican than 
there was in the Pharisee. 

Only the artist can make men feel their funda- 
mental human kinship. That is why art at its best 
always makes a religious appeal. As Fra Lippo 
Lippi has pointed out, 


: we're made so that we love 
First when we see them painted, things we have passed 
Perhaps a hundred times nor cared to see. 


In life, the Colonel’s lady scorns the idea of her kin- 
ship with Judy O’Grady: in the theatre she feels it 
instinctively and does not argue about it. When Mr. 
O’Neill in The Hairy Ape takes you down into the 
stoke-hole and shows the same aspirations that you 
feel in your own heart moving in the breast of one 
who seems hardly higher than the brutes, he enlarges 
your comprehension of your fellow men, he quickens 
your tolerance and your sympathies as he could not 
do it in any other way. 

The great dramatic critic, William Winter, was 
not in sympathy with the current of modern realistic 
drama. He was far from believing in art for art’s 
sake, but he had a very fine and sensitive nature which 
recoiled instinctively from any suggestion of vice. 
His faith was all in the poetic drama and in the pic- 
tures of beauty and virtue which it can so effectively 
present. By teaching us to forget the sordid side of 
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life and concentrate on the good—thus, he felt, could 
the drama raise the level of our living and our culture. 
He had a particular dislike for the play of Camille, 
which he believed to be both morally vicious and 
artistically worthless. But when he came, in his 
Vagrant Memories, to sum up his impressions of Ma- 
tilda Heron’s performance of that rdle, he was forced 
to conclude that ‘Despite the comparative ignominy 
of her principal dramatic theme and the palpable fal- 
lacy of her quite involuntary moral teaching, it is 
certain that her acting of Camille touched, in thou- 
sands of hearts, the spring of gentle charity, and that 
it dealt a blow which staggered alike the canting 
Pharisee and the canting sensualist, who talks virtue 
while living vice.”’ Well, most of us will consider 
that we have done our fair share by morality if we 
can achieve that! 


GHA TERALS. 


HAS LITERATURE A PRACTICAL 
UTIEDIN: 


Literature and literary studies compete in the 
curriculum of our colleges and universities with other 
courses of a more immediate practical utility. In a 
country like America, which is outstandingly practi- 
cal, it is natural that the question of the practical 
utility of literature should sometimes be raised. One 
boy is studying engineering; another is preparing for 
the law. In both cases the goal is perfectly concrete, 
perfectly clearly defined, and everything is made to 
lead up to it. But what about this other boy who 
seems to be preparing for nothing definitely, but who 
is spending his time reading poetry instead? What is 
literature good for? 

I believe that literature is ‘‘good’’ for a great deal, 
but before I attempt to tell why, I must permit my- 
self at least one fling at the Philistines who raise the 
question. For it shows immediately that they have 
not the slightest interest in education or the slightest 
knowledge of what education is. The only thing 
that they regard as important is training. 

Now education is not education so long as it is 
directed merely and exclusively to a practical end. 
Hamilton Wright Mabie once referred to Agnes Rep- 
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plier as a woman who had been educated as well as 
trained. ‘There is a difference, and it is always ap- 
parent in the long run. We are living in an age 
of changing educational standards. Not so long ago, 
the classics provided such a standard. Whoever knew 
the classics was educated; whoever did not, made no 
claims in that direction. For better or for worse, 
that day has gone, and we of the present hour have 
no such definite criterion. Only, this much is clear: 
that education, like virtue, like life itself, is worth 
while for its own sake, or else it is nothing. Unless 
you are definitely interested in the culture of the mind 
as a mind, and without any specific reference to the 
use that is going to be made of it, you are in no 
condition to consider fairly any educational problems. 

However, having said this—having granted 
what I have already tried to establish: that the great 
function of literature is the enrichment of life, and 
that this is in itself abundantly sufficient to justify it 
in claiming human attention, I see no harm if we go 
on from there, and look at a few of the very concrete 
ways in which literature can assist us in solving social, 
economic, or political problems. ‘That honesty 1s the 
best policy nobody doubts, contemptible though it is 
to practice honesty from that motive alone. 


1. First of all, literature leads to a wise and 
fruitful use of leisure. An educational program which 
involves only what man does in his working time is 
at best an education for one-third of life. Great 
social problems arise not nearly so much out of what 
men do during their working hours as out of what 
they do during their leisure hours. If you would 
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find out the truth about a people, you must study not 
how they work but how they play. 

The improper use of leisure—here is the source 
of much of our crime and more of our vice today. 
You will observe that the people who get themselves 
into serious difficulties are not as a rule highly cul- 
tured people with a very keen interest in the arts. 
Why should that be? Cultured people are just as 
human as the others, and just as liable to human 
weaknesses. But they are interested in other things. 
Literature is inexhaustible. Any artistic interest is 
inexhaustible. Those who give such things a place 
in their lives simply do not have the time to get into 
mischief. 

Of course this argument cannot be pushed too 
far. Culture alone can never solve the problems of 
humanity, and certain types of the educated or the 
cultured rascal are far more disgusting than any other 
kind. Yet it remains generally true that those who 
have been trained to a wise and fruitful use of leisure 
not only find much happiness for themselves but help 
automatically in the building of a decent society. 


2. Again, literature is often a refuge from life. 
When your actual living is dissatisfied and unhappy, 
you can—if you have the gift of losing yourself in 
a book, escape for a time into a more satisfactory 
world. Sometimes you can find so much refreshment 
in this way that, when you come back to your own 
world again, you are refreshed for your task. These 
words have of course a general application to the 
shut-in and the disappointed, but they apply to all 
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of us at some time in our lives. As Mr. Otis Skinner 
has recently suggested: 


The fate of the traveling actor, such as I, is that 
he is sent away from home for many golden days and 
divorced from his library. There are long railway 
trips to negotiate, cities filled with uninteresting peo- 
ple to visit, hours of tedium and waiting to endure, 
food prepared by cooks who are not cooks to devour. 
His world is cabined, cribbed, confined, and his days 
are filled with irritation. 

If he is not a bridge fan or devoted to golf, 
solitaire, or tiddle-de-winks, his existence is an arid 
waste unless he rings up his curtain on the life that 
lies between the covers of books. 


3. Literature helps to destroy race prejudice. 
Her view is universal, like the view of God: the color 
of your skin or the shape of your eyes is of no im- 
portance. Your emotions, your passions, your ideals 
—that is all that is important. Those are great 
words of John Galworthy’s—‘‘Art is the one form of 
energy in the whole world that really works for union 
and destroys the barriers between man and man.” 
That, as I have said so often already, is because liter- 
ature works with what is fundamentally human. It 
deals, not with what divides us, but with what draws 
us together. 

In Charles Edward Russell's Julia Marlowe— 
Her Life and Art, there is a touching account of how 
the distinguished Shakespearean actress and _ her 
equally distinguished husband, Mr. E. H. Sothern, 
once definitely rebuked race prejudice by going to the 


‘Appleton, 1926. Pp. 518-520. For another example, 
see pp. 410-412. 
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Paul Dunbar High School (colored) in Washington, 
D. C., to talk and read for the pupils. It was the 
first time that famous white persons had ever done 
such a thing, and the effect, as Mr. Russell describes 
it, must have been profound. As one of the colored 
teachers, Miss Charlotte Atwood, wrote to Miss Mar- 
lowe afterwards: 


I may not be a judge of artistic greatness but 
surely only greatness of soul could have revealed to 
us, as you and Mr. Sothern did, the oneness of hu- 
manity at its depths. In some marvelous way your 
presence with us in that high school auditorium has 
given a new revelation of the brotherhood of all men 
and has gone far to stifle the bitterness of spirit fos- 
tered by the peculiar injustice we suffer. 


Does it seem strange that Miss Marlowe and Mr. 
Sothern should feel as they do about race prejudice? 
No. They have devoted their lives to the study and 
the interpretation of Shakespeare. How could they 
feel otherwise? In such things, it seems to me, and 
not in legislation, lies the clue to the solution of the 
race problem in America. Without that spirit, legis- 
lation is simply so many words. Shakespeare may 
yet succeed, though the politicians have failed. 


4, Literature, destroying race prejudice, helps 
too to foster world-peace. America-at-large hears a 
great deal of the friction between the Japanese and the 
Americans on the Pacific Coast. America hears 
somewhat less of the increasing appreciation of Jap- 
anese art that is growing up on the Pacific Coast, 
yet that very fact is a growing bond of friendship be- 
tween the United States and Japan. The true lover 
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of art who has fed his soul on the beauty of all lands 
and all people can never be a jingo patriot. He can 
never exalt his own country at the expense of other 
countries. He reads Lear and Les Misérables and 
Faust and La Divina Commedia and Anna Karenina 
and The Tale of Genjt. He listens to the music of 
Purcell and Debussy and Beethoven and Rimsky- 
Korsakoff, and his soul takes on the colors of them all, 
Is he not in the best, in the only true sense, a Citizen 
of the World? 

In a long interview in Liberty, 9 July, 1927, 
that far-seeing artist, Miss Lillian Gish, spoke of her 
hope that through the universal language of the mo- 
tion picture—a language in which the artist may 
speak directly, without the need of translation, to all 
mankind—some contribution may yet be made to- 
wards binding the peoples of the world together in 
harmony. I quote a few sentences, but the article 
should be read in full, for it is perhaps the fullest and 
best statement of the gospel of internationalism, as it 
appears to the artist, that has yet been made: 


A rose is a thing of beauty in Lapland or Tas- 
mania and in all the reaches of the world between. 
Only in pictures can the idea embodied in and con- 
veyed by a rose be carried to all the four corners of 
the earth. And if a rose, with all its enchanting im- 
plications, is common property to all humanity, why 
should not that far more beautiful and stupendous 
and important thing—-God—become alike the joint 
possession of all His children everywhere? 


And I think it high time for humanity to wipe 
the madness from its eyes and acknowledge that all 
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the old experiments and practices, both in religion and 
in nationalism, are failures, and that they must be 
altered to include a new conception of religious rela- 
tions and social obligations—that, under one deity 
and under one sense of human duty, the world folk 
may dwell together in sanity and tolerance and har- 
mony. 

5. Finally—and this is implied in everything 
I have said already, yet it sums up everything I have 
said——literature leads to an emphasis on spiritual 
rather than on material values. This is inevitable, for 
spiritual values alone can be communicated from one 
human being to another. If you have a dollar and 
give a beggar fifty cents, you have only fifty cents left. 
But, if you have love in your heart, and share it with 
somebody else, you have left not less love but more. 
Oh, you may object, if you give the beggar fifty cents, 
you have satisfaction. Yes, but that proves my point. 
You have satisfaction—why? Not because you gave 
fifty cents, but because you gave sympathy with it. 

All civilization is a record of progress, away 
from the material to the intellectual, away from the 
flesh towards the spirit. Call the Central Fact of 
the Universe, God or Life Force or Principle or what 
you will, still it remains the Central Fact, and life is 
absolutely meaningless without it. All who have 
thought deeply agree about that. Indeed you have 
not even begun to live until you have found it out. 
Marie Bashkirtseff perceived it when she wrote in her 
Journal: ‘“Without God there can be neither poetry, 
nor affection, nor genius, nor love, nor ambition.” 
Personally, I have tried both the theological and the 
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artistic approach to Reality, and on the whole, I find 
the latter much more satisfactory. 


The wonderful world of art! Who can fathom 
its mysteries? You are wandering aimlessly through 
the corridors of an art gallery. There are beautiful 
objects all around you, but it seems they were not 
made for you. Suddenly you turn a corner, and there 
in front of you is a fragment of the Greek genius, 
possibly the outline of a woman’s body, dug up from 
the ruins of some ancient city, the creation of an un- 
known sculptor, dead now these thousands of years. 
And as if that thing were alive, it sends a spark into 
your brain, and the surface of life is torn apart for 
you, and you stand face to face with Beauty. 

Or, you open a book in a library. You read 
words, words, words. ‘Then, at last, if you are for- 
tunate, something starts up out of the page that 
brings tears into your eyes and a strange wild clutch- 
ing at the heart. You do not know why you are 
moved. You are moved because you are alive and 
because life is good. or the moment you have es- 
caped from the shell of self: you have attained abso- 
lute perfect union with another man. You have 
never touched his hand, and he will never even hear 
your name! Yet he knows you, he knows you better 
than the people you live with all your life. 

Again, you go to the theatre. A singer comes 
out on the stage and sings a song. Perhaps the man 
next to you will be sleeping through it, but you— 
you know what life is now, all of a sudden, though 
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you had been puzzled about it only this morning. 
And you actually do not care now what becomes of 
you and your life, or whether you live or die. There 
is Beauty, there is Passion, there is Peace. What 
difference does it make whether there is you? 

After such an experience, life can never be the 
same again. Once art, in any form, has done that 
for you, you will come back to it again and again 
until the experience is repeated. Or, rather, until you 
have another experience, for the same experience never 
comes back. Are you in search of happiness? Yes, 
and of something more than happiness. You are in 
search of pain. For you really do not know beauty 
at all, until it hurts you. 

You may theorize and theorize about it, but 
you will never get to the bottom of the mystery. The 
reason why none of the utterances of the iconoclasts 
have ever been able to exert any appreciable influence 
on the lives of religious people is not at all because 
religious peple shut their minds to’ new ideas, but 
simply because the iconoclast deals with theory while 
the religionist is interested primarily in experience. 
So too with art: 


The rest may reason and welcome: ‘tis we musicians 
know. 


When you go back to your work, after such an 
experience, you know the game is worth the candle, 
for you have caught hold for a moment of the 
Fingers of God. 
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